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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ____$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words_ 
TV scripts—Half Hour 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual os. Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book - 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 


ears of experience ishing and our 
ioeaileet list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANce & Company 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 


AUTHORS 
We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
ga | books by new and unknown authors. 
e can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, — 
under our work will receive 
One Mow 
Stage Plays ___..__.._. 10.00 
nttt atti. 
9 AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Market Tips 


THE MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO., publishers of Better Homes & Gardens magazine 
and books, has formed a new trade book publishing division, Meredith Press, according to an 
announcement by Fred Bohen, Meredith’s president, The new division began operations in 
June. Meredith Press will have three affiliates: Better Homes*& Gardens Books, to be located 
in Des Moines; AppletonCentury-Crofts (trade department) and Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 
both of the latter located in New York. All three affiliates will continue to publish books 
under their old imprints and are listed separately under Book Publishers in this issue. 


BALLANTINE BOOKS, publishers of originals 
and reprints, fiction and non-fiction, in paper- 
bound editions and hard covers are strongly in- 
terested in factual reports on topical subjects. 
er Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New 

ork 3. 


CRITERION BOOKS, INC., intend to put 
greater stress on juveniles than in the past, and 
will welcome direct submissions of fiction and 
non-fiction for the 8-12, 11-14, and 12-16 age 
groups. They are especially interested in adven- 
ture stories that will at the same time give young 
people some information about a_ particular 
career, another part of the globe, or some period 
of history; biobliography; science; interesting 
careers. Their address is 6 West 57th St., New 
York 19. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. is especially interested in folklore, West- 
ern Americana, philosophy, translations from 
Greek and Latin Classics and Spanish (Latin- 
American especially) and in basic books on cur- 
rent affairs. 


Listed under Paperback in this issue of A&J 
are two new firms, LANCER BOOKS and a new 
line by PAPERBACK LIBRARY, INC. LANCER 
BOOKS will be a newsstand line devoting itself 
to important authors. As opposed to flooding the 
market with secondary titles, the publishers have 
spent two years in extensive research to ready 
stories by prominent authors who have proven 
their selling power in paper editions. There will 
also be a variety of originals by significant authors 
as well as subjects of a timely promotional nature. 
Publishers Stein and Zacharius, both in their 
middle thirties, are reputedly the youngest in 
their field. Irwin Stein is a former writer-editor, 
while Walter Zacharius is one of the top circula- 
tion men in the industry. The pair also own 
Magnum and Royal Publications, publishers of 
five nationally distributed magazines, but more 
important, both have been previously associated 
with the launching of successful small paperback 
book lines for other publishers. 
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PAPERBACK LIBRARY, INC., announces a 
new line of quality paperbacks in three price 
classifications. These will be known as Bronze, 
Silver and Gold editions and will be priced at 
35c, 50c, 75c. The principals behind this new 
company are Morris §. Latzen, president of 
Sterling Group, Inc., who for many years 
been a publisher in the popular magazine field; 
and Hy Steirman, president and publisher of 
BLUEBOOK Magazine. Mr. Steirman is an 
established editor and author whose new book, 
TRIUMPH, will be published by Harper's in 
September. 


PET SHOP MANAGEMENT, P. O. Box 
444, Fond du Lac, Wisc. is a monthly magazine 
on the business end of pet shop retailing. They 
need good pictures with legends. Successful pro- 
motions are most welcomed, from 400 to 650 
words. $10 and up. Pictures $4 and up. Stan 
Gores, Editor. 


Bill Gottlieb, Editor of ISSUES, is interested in 
seeing articles dealing with anti-Semitism in the U.S.; 
its causes, cures and complexes. He is especially 
intersted in getting the views of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, or physio-therapists on this question. In 
addition, authoritative pieces are sought from writ- 
ers familiar with sociological approaches, who might 
be able to examine such contemporary developments 
as the tendency towards voluntary self-segregation 
by some Jews and their organizations and institutions. 
Query Mr. Gottlieb at 201 57th St., New York 22. 

SKIPPER, Second St. at Spa Creek, Annapolis, Md., 
is on the lookout for any stories or articles that are 
specifically aimed at the small-boat and class-boat 
sailor. They need well organized, closely written 
material with an angle that hasn’t already been 
drubbed to death. How-to-do-it or what-to-do articles 
would need to be really novel to be acceptable, but 
otherwise this magazine is open to anything that is 
well written and has an original approach to the 
sport of sailing. Address your queries to Victor Jorg- 
ensen, Managing Editor. 

TOGETHER, The Mid-Month Magazine for Metho- 
dist Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, is particular- 
ly on the lookout for Small Fry (children’s) material 
right now. They use poetry on faith and home themes 
occasionally (adult poetry, that is) but they’re too 
well stocked with that now. 


(more on page 20) 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 
can help You become a 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
~ We can help you, too, for this is our only 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raficloste 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare — other courses! Note how much actual 
personal hel - eae give you, the fact that our instruc- 
at school (not scores — 
con: ce you gain in knowing that is the o} 
school ony eee e-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest of and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle f or anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bri training for x little or for less than 
most of courses? 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” 


learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
85 Barrington Ave. 
Toronto 13, Ontario, Canada 
OXford 1-6740 


WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


PARNASSUS No Longer Published 

I am sorry to say that, due to lack of time and 
sufficient finances at the present, Parnassus: The 
Magazine of Eloquent Literature will undergo 
suspension soon for a period of not less than three 
or four years, during which time I expect to finish 
my college career and get myself settled with an 
income that will enable me to absorb any possible 
future publication loss. Therefore, we are no 
longer accepting any more material for publica- 
tion. One more issue of Parnassus may appear be- 
— suspension, but we already have the material 
or it. 

I would like to say thank you most heartily, 
Author & Journalist—for without your help Parnas- 
sus would not have had the material, the writers, 
some of the readers, and the necessary boost. And 
I, as editor and writer, would probably not have 
been able to form my editorial policies without 
Author & Journalist’s counsel to writers. I am fur- 
ther indebted for AéJ’s publication of my article 
in the January 1961 issue, which further publicized 
Parnassus and brought in more manuscripts. 

If my experiences during the two years of Par- 
nassus publication can be of any help to someone 
starting out in little magazine publication, he may 
write me at 1025 N. Sheridan. Also, I am writing a 
book concerning these experiences, which I hope 
will soon see print and be of some help/in- 
spiration to would-be editors. 

Neil Mermelstein, Editor 
Parnassus 

1025 N. Sheridan 
Memphis 7, Tenn. 


NARDA NEWS Discontinued 
This is an obituary! Recently you were kind 

enough to mention NARDA NEWS in your maga- 
zine. The response from free-lance writers was 
terrific and I'm certainly grateful. However, after 
six issues the magazine has folded and ceased 
publication with the June issue. A mention to this 
effect in your magazine might save some writers 
“lost” manuscripts and wasted postage. I am 
leaving the Association June 15th and therefore 
cannot even guarantee that the manuscripts would 
be returned. 

Jerry A. Vavra 

Editor, NARDA News 

1141 Merchandise Mart. 

Chicago 54, 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 

Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Published monthly at 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado 
J. K. Fogelberg, Lei ditor and Publisher. 

Send changes of address and all other communications to 

the address above. Changes of address must be 
the 10th of the month to oan the vyeors, $2.50 4 

Subscription price in USA $4 wi ae 2.50 fer 1 yeor. 
Outside U.S.A., $5 for 2 years, $3 for 1 le copies, 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 
because, as he says: 


regularity and persistence . I knew I needed to 
learn how to write in a professional manner By 
using the methods and techniques yenamamieiebed by The 
New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of =f wri J prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never will keptical of the statement that 
PROFES. TONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have been working 
with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 
amounting to $1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the a oo 
story you criticized for me a short time ago. ng | 
eekly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” — 

Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales I have enjoyed is a direct result of my 
work in S. course. Among the many beefal 
points that my instructor taught me, one v 

one was to establish and follow a story line. = on 
closing a story thet was as a part of the course. 
I sold it shortly after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
eg: sae Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING | 
Dept. 823, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no ohteun* your FREE booklet WRITING 
B NG CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 


Mater 
| 


Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
No will call). 


is 
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JESSICA FOX MAY 


Announcing new location—ofter more 
than 20 years in Hollywood and the film 
studios. 

Still continuing with the same expert 
professional help to all writers—and 
anyone else with a story, basic plot 


or idea—for SCREEN, TV, FICTION, OR 
ANY TYPE BOOK. 

Many I’ve helped have cashed-in BIG to 
Movies, TV. Why not YOU? 


814 N. Eucalyptus, Inglewood, California 


WRITERS! 

agency. Previous sales are not necessary (but if you have 
credits, please list them *). We offer complete services and 
standard commissions. Currently we are interested in 
bookiength material, short stories, and television scripts. 

REGAL UNIVERSAL ARTISTS 
1820 North 76th Court 


Elmwood Park 35, Illinois 
*No fees for qualified authors. 


THE PUNCTUATOR 


trophes, quotation etc. 
PUNCTUATOR brings answers to your problems 
end easily. Leguna Beach Books, Box 441, 
Beach, Calif. $2.00 incl. shipping. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED URGENTLY ! !! 


by literary consultant-agent for insatiable markets and 
BIG checks. Only this morning, | received over 250 
such urgent requests. 

I'm a former editor who knows what these editors 
want and demand, and | can start you on your way 
to permanent literary success. 

READING FEES: $3 per ms first 3,000 words, $1 
extra thousands thereafter to 10,000 words. Plays 
and Novelettes, $10. Books, $15. Writer’s Talent 
Test, $3.50. Office Consultation, by appointment, 
$3.50—half hour, $5.00—one hour. 
PROFESSIONALS: Tell us about your recent book 
sales or sales to national magazines for straight 


representation. 
DONALD W. LEwis 


Literary Consultant & Agent 
465 Wooster St., N., PLaze 3-4130, Barberton, Ohio 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER ? 


ublished, promoted, distributed 
by a successful, reliable 


i company noted for prompt, 
personal service. All Subjects Invited . . . fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated 40-page booklet, “To 
practical, proven ideas, it shows you, step- . 
how your manuscript can be transformed into a 
beautiful volume. rite to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
in Colifornia: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


Your book can be 


GLAMOUR Not Free-Lance Market 

I appreciate your interest in GLAMOUR but 
I am not returning the completed form because, 
frankly, at this point, the burden of work brought 
on by the flood of unsolicited manuscripts which 
we receive is more than the Feature Department 
can handle and we should like to cut down on 
them. Therefore, we should be very grateful if 
you would eliminate any listing which could be a 
come-on to free lance writers. 

While we are aware that by not being listed in 
trade magazines we run the chance of missing an 
occasional unexpected masterpiece, we just don’t 
have the staff to give full attention to an indis- 
criminate mass of contributions and at present are 
working almost entirely through agents and pro- 
fessional writers whose work is known to us. 

My best advice to the free lance writer who 
wants to still take a chance on us is read the 
magazine first to see what we like—and remember 
that travel, beauty, homemaking, fashion or health 
articles are invariably staff written. 

Glamour 

The Condé Nast Pub., Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17 


Contesting Magazines Listed 
I looked forward to reading the article by 

Richard C. Redmond, “Contesting Isn’t Luck” 
because I am a contest hobbyest. But was surprised 
and disappointed not only at the lack of really 
helpful information but the misinformation con- 
tained in an article that readers will look at as 
authoritative. 

Why do I condemn? He states that winners do 
not reveal their winning entries. He has been 
contesting for a long time in a most handicapped 
manner because not only are winning entries 
shared, but secrets and helps of all kinds are con- 
tinuously being shared by consistent winners (and 
major winners) in publications aimed at contest 
hobbyists. 

There are many publications and schools to 
help would-be winners. These all publish winning 
entries. 

If he will but contact one or more of the follow- 
ing, he will be amazed at the wealth of material 
available to help those interested. 

CONTEST MAGAZINE, Upland, Indiana—Hugh 
Freeze, Editor. Published monthly. Subscrip- 
tion rates: | year $4.50, 50c sample copy. . 

PRIZE IDEAS, 1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa.—Published bi-monthly by the All-American 
School.—$7.00 per year or $4 for 6 months. Free 
copy available on request. (Mention my name.) 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL’S CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN, 1015 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.—Published by Shepherd 
School of Contesting.—Subscription to bulletin 
available only to students and graduates but he 
will send complimentary copy. (Mention my 
name) . 

CONTEST WORKSHEET, P. O. Box 4027, 
Dallas 8, Texas—Art Reiss’, Editor.—24 issues 
trial subscription $1.00, 25c sample copy. 

CONTEST NEWS, P. O. Box 191, Grand Prairie, 
Texas—Carol R. Long Editor—$4 for 24 issues— 
published bi-monthly. 

The National Contesters Association is an organiza- 

ation of contesters who aim to keep the hobby one 
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by Horace Critchlow, former managing editor and co- 
publisher of A&J, is a new practical tool for all 
writers who hesitate before placing commes, apos- 
ing the 
quickly 
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of high standards. To Fei or for further informa- 
tion write: Mary Redeker, Secretary, 328 South 
State Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Frankly, this is the kind of information an 
article should contain to help those interested go 
on from here. 

Mrs, Jeannette Turniansky 
314 No. 43rd St. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Sam and Norma Woodbury Liked 

This letter is long over due, for I should have 
written at once to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent article in April AUTHOR AND JOURN- 
ALIST, by Sam and Norma Woodbury. 

It is informative, inspiring, clever, then there is 
something else about it that you would not expect 
to find in a writer’s magazine, a picture of harmony 
and unity that is almost unbelievable between a 
husband and wife. 

People who write are reputed to have artistic 
temperaments, with accent strong on the first two 
syllables of the word, not so with these lucky 
Woodburys. They work together twenty-four hours 
a day and sell everything they write. 

Writers can get the most valuable tip (people 
who are not writers can get the same tip) that 
where there is love and harmony, success follows 
as the night follows the day. 

Thanks to the Woodburys and thanks to you. 

Agnes Just Reid 
Firth, Idaho 


Taft Memorabilia Sought 

Charles P. Taft, 2nd, son of our 27th president. 
William Howard Taft, is trying to get in touch 
with families and descendants of those who were 
associated with his father’s administration or 
sat with him on the Supreme Court. - 

The purpose of Mr. Taft's search is to secure 
letters, photographs, anecdotes and other memor- 
abilia which might be included in the Taft birth- 
place, which is to be restored and made into a 
public museum by the Taft Memorial Association, 
of which Mr. Charles Taft is president. 

Mr. Taft’s office is located in the First National 
Bank Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, and he is 
-hoping this announcement will bring the kind 
of information he is seeking. 


Books Received 


Shakespeare Said It by William Dodge Lewis. 
Syracuse University Press, Box 87, University 
Station, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 349 pp. $6.50. This 
volume provides a topical reference to selections 
from Shakespeare’s works. Topic headings from 
ABSENCE to YOUTH, arranged in alphabetical 


FAST-FAST-FAST 


Those are the words that describe the way we 
rform our services. Every AWLS client 
ows, or perhaps we should say expects, 

prompt, efficient service because for the past 


order, are followed by selected quotations. An 
extensive index provides thorough cross references 
to alternate headings. 
The Journalist’s Bookshelf by Roland E. Wolse- 
ley. Chilton Company Book Division, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. An annotated 
and selected bibliography of United States 
journalism by a professor of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University. 
Headlines and Deadlines by Robert E. Garst and 
Theodore M. Bernstein. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 237 pp. 
$5.00. A manual for copy editors. 
A Milton Dictionary, by Edward S. Le Comte. 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. 358 pp. $6.00. Besides being a diction- 
ary of “hard words” in Milton—his allusions, geo- 
aphic and mythological, classical and biblical, 
iterary and historical—his vocabulary, archaic, 
obsolete or special—the book also contains a 
descriptive entry for each of Milton’s works, down 
to the least Latin and Greek epigram. 
How to Get Ideas by E. H. Ries, G. S. Rand 
Publications, Inc., 381 Park Ave. South, New 
York 16. 158 pp. $3.00. 
New Sketches, Things of the Heart, by Ben Bur- 
roughs. Fleet publishing Corp., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 
New Boat by Bill Robinson. Fleet Publishing 
Corp. at address above. 191 pp. $4.95 Bill Robin- 
son, syndicated columnist and associate editor of 
Yachting Magazine, is a well-known authority on 
all aspects of boating. 
Your Dentist and You by Charles M. White, 
D.D.S. The American Press, 489 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 91 pp. $2.50. 
Old House of Fear by Russel] Kirk. Fleet Pub- 
lishing Co,, 230 Park Ave. New York 17. 256 
pp. $3.95. A Novel of suspense. 
FAWCET WORLD LIBRARY, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
The Happy Medium by Lissa Charell—A novel 
about the TV industry. 
The 13th Apostle by Eugene Vale—A magnificent 
tale of self-discovery. 
You be the Judge, edited by Ashley Halsey, Jr.— 
Collection of puzzling legal problems from the 
popular Saturday Evening Post series. 
The Kreutzer Sonata by Leo Tolstoy—Love, sin 
and society in 19th century Russia. 
Understanding Other People by Stuart Palmer— 
Human behavior in every-day life. 
Unfaithful by Dr. Frank S. Caprio—Causes and 
cures of infidelity. 
The Great Religions By Which Men Live, by 
Floyd H. Ross and Tynette Hills. 


twenty-six years this has been our tradition. 
When that manuscript you are working on is 
ready for sale, let AWLS, the best known name 
in literary representation, sell it. 


AUSTIN WAHL LITERARY SERVICE, 21 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Whatever else may grow scarce in the months to come, there'll never be a shortage of unofficial 

advisers in this world of ours. Whether you live in a small town or big city, you'll run constantly into 
ie who are ready to advise you on everything from how to improve your appearance to how to 

improve your marriage. 

And that goes double if you happen to be trying to make your way in the writing business. There'll 
be family, friends, and casual acquaintances to tell you that you should send your scripts to The Saturday 
Evening Post because the stories published in that magazine are never half as good; or, conversely, that 
you should give up your crazy writing notions and try something “sensible.” And _ there'll be the 
semi-experts—the local reporters, schoolteachers, librarians, and le who read a lot—to tell you what 
is wrong and what is right with your stories—what parts should left alone or deleted or cut down or 
padded. 

You'll be taking a big step in the right direction when you realize that well-meant but uninformed 
advice tends to hinder and confuse rather than help you—that your family, friends, and acquaintances 
are simply neither expert nor impersonal enough to give you advice of any real value—and that writing 
advice from literary semi-experts is no more valuable than advice from your druggist on how to cure 
pneumonia or treat gall-bladder. And you'll be taking a bigger step in the right direction when you 
go for technique, career, and sales assistance to a firm whose business it is to help you—to a long- 
established, hard-hitting literary agency such as this one. SMLA’s assistance in getting your scripts 
right and getting them sold is based on the solid experience of day-after-day contact with editors 
and publishers, and the sale of over 6,000 manuscripts for clients each year. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script for scripts up to 10,000 werds, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional 
thousands. $35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words: 
$10 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind 
whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . Practical advice. Covers the techniques well without being stuffy. Especially good at pointing 
out things to be avoided . . .” 


—American Library Association Booklist 

NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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By Aucust DERLETH 


When I am asked, as I often am, how I manage 
to write so much, I suppose I might answer that, 
for one thing, my novels more or less write them- 
selves, because, in point of fact, most of them 
were written in the time left to me after the dis- 
charge of publishing, editing, teaching, and re- 
viewing tasks which had first claim to my atten- 
tion, and one was actually turned out at 5,000 
words a day between a teaching assignment in 
early afternoon and a solicited short story nightly 
in a period of thirty days. 

The writing of a novel depends upon the kind 
of novel it is, and this usually determines, all 
factors being equal, how long the writing of it 
will take. None of my ten Judge Peck mystery 
novels, for instance, took longer than ten days to 
turn out. None of my junior novels took longer 
than three weeks, and the historical teen-age 
novels were also written in ten days each, whereas 
adult historical novels take me from one month 
to half a year—exclusive of research, which I am 
usually too lazy to do and hire someone else to do. 
But regardless of the classification of any novel to 
which I turn my hand, I do let it write itself, 
which involves a rather well-rounded grasp of 
one’s characters and the feeling for a good begin- 
ning. 


Good Beginnings Vital 

It has been my experience that beginning a 
novel is all important on more than one plane— 
for me, the sheer accomplishment of the beginning 
is a lift that carries me on; for the reader, a skill- 
ful drawing-in which is implicit in a good begin- 
ning is vital to the novel’s success. Any work can 
be begun by will power, though the pace of a 
novel depends upon more than will power—the 
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ability to envision, to concentrate, to discipline 
one’s self, to slip into the role of any character at 
will, quite apart from the drive necessary to keep 
doggedly at it even when it does not seem to be 
going well. But once a sound beginning has been 
made—the characters introduced, the story-line set, 
the setting well determined—what follows seems 
to me inevitable. 

A well-conceived character can safely be given 
his head; the author need only follow and 
chronicle the events which grow naturally from 
the character he has created. It was inevitable in 
Wind Over Wisconsin, for instance, that the 
idealistic Chalfonte Pierneau would need the 
death of his wife and the disillusionment with 
Black Hawk to shock him out of his idealism, 
just as it was inevitable that Candace Pengellen 
would decide—just too late to save her life—not to 
run away from her husband in order to end The 
Hills Stand Watch on a genuinely tragic note. 
And it was also inevitable that Steve Grendon in 
Evening in Spring would project the one flaw in 
Margery Estabrook’s character against the future 
and know that she could not measure up to the 
standards to which he was dedicated. But such de- 
velopment depends absolutely upon a character's 
being seen whole in the author’s mind before com- 
mitted to paper. 


Discipline and Organization Needed 

Let it be understood at once that none of my 
novels is a work of genius; far from it; but each 
is an example of what can be done by strict writ- 
ing discipline and skilled organization of one’s 
writing time. Before I put down a word of any one 
of my mystery novels, I had setting, character, 
victim, and the identity of the murderer in mind— 
no more; from this I went at it blind, feeling my 
way, letting the characters carry me, evolving the 
details of each novel as I went along from day to 
day. I don’t really believe that there has been 
any basic difference in the writing of other kinds 
of novels, except in the matter of approach. 

Consider a typical historical novel—The Hills 
Stand Watch, published last year. In sum, this is 
a triangle love affair set against the background 
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of early Wisconsin history. The secondary themes 
developed in the novel are the rise of Wisconsin 
to statehood, and the decline of the lead mining 
in the historic Mineral Point area of southwestern 
Wisconsin. Having decided upon this background 
and fixed upon the years of the novel—1845-1848— 
I sent my then secretary to the State Historical 
Society in Madison to make copious notes about 
those years with specific reference to the theme 
and with general reference to the period and 
the setting—that is, a generous sampling of head- 
line news of the years, editorial comment, the con- 
cerns of the man on the street of that time in that 
place. Out of something like 50,000 words of notes 
resulting from this foray, I ultimately drew upon 
less than ten percent for the book—but that ten 
percent was vital in creating the illusion of the 
time and place. 

With this material in hand, I began the novel 
—picked an evening in 1845, sent stagecoach along 
the ridge road through southwestern Wisconsin 
from Galena to Mineral Point, introduced David 
and Candace Pengellen, offered a fleeting glimpse 
of the politically potent Governor Dodge and the 
enigmatic Lt. Parr, third figure in the triangle to 
be developed—and the setting was firmly in mind 
in what is perhaps the most effective scene, 
descriptive at least, in the novel. And from that 
point, as is customary in an historical novel for 
me, I drew up a loose outline, from one chapter 
to the next—not, as you may think, of the action, 
but of the historical data to be left out, lest the 
novel le cluttered by history at the expense of 
story and movement. 


Deve Follows Naturally 

The development of The Hills Stand Watch 
depended upon as skillful a shifting of perspective 
among Candace, Parr, and David as I could 
manage against the historical background; I intro- 
duced a foil for Parr in the Indian, Soaring Hawk, 
and chose to let David, as a local businessman, be 
involve«t in the struggle of the lead miners, while 
Parr, as an aide to Governor Dodge, reflected the 
political scene. With these decisions made, it was 
a relatively easy matter to let the characters carry 
the author through the story, and since I was by 
turns Candace, Parr, and David, —as I am all my 
characters—this was a singularly close family affair. 
It took two months to work out to my satisfaction, 
but required some later revision, relatively minor, 
designed to tighten the narrative and strengthen 
the ending. 

None of my historical novels has ever been 
written any differently—a daily plodding along 
from chapter to chapter, with sometimes only the 
haziest idea of what the next day’s writing will 
produce—whether the motif is thematic—as for 
instance the materialism vs. idealism theme of 
Wind over Wisconsin—or whether it is a study of 
character in crisis—as in the loss of Dousman’s son 
in The House on the Mound. 

Such a novel as Evening in Spring, however, 
offers less problems in approach than any histor- 
ical. The story-line of Evening in Spring—a boy's 
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first disillusionment with love — is autobio- 
graphical. Understandably, the autobiographical 
theme permits writing at top speed. Moreover, 
since ninety percent of the characters in Evening 
in Spring were drawn from life, and the remaining 
ten percent were projected from people known at 
a younger age, there was no difficulty about formu- 
lating characters; they were full-blown in life, 
and thus in mind. Some concept of what I mean 
by “top speed” in connection with the writing of 
Evening in Spring may be gained when I explain 
that the novel was written in 21 days in January, 
1941. On six days of every week, my morning was 
devoted wholly to the sometimes gargantuan 
labors of running Arkham House virtually single- 
handed; five afternoons of every week were lost 
to a lecture delivered at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, on the way to and from which I wrote most of 
the poems which later went into Wind in the Elms. 
At the end of those 21 days Evening in Spring was 
ready for the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
and less than 100 words of that first draft were 
altered for the published version of the novel, 
which I still look upon as my best—certainly it 
is my most spontaneous. 

Evening in Spring is a straightforward narrative 
of first love with a Wisconsin village setting—the 
familiar Sac Prairie of so many of my books— 
begun with Steve Grendon’s first awareness of his 
love for Margery Estabrook, pursued through the 
shoals of family opposition with tenderness and 
comedy, and concluding finally on the note of 
resignation to the loss of love. When I went back 
to the same period of my life fifteen years later for 
writing to The Moon Tenders, I found it possible 
to write with the same spontaneity about the same 
characters—and with exactly the same pace, for 
The Moon Tenders, too, took just 21 days to 
write, though it found an audience ten times 
larger than the better book did. 

The Shield of the Valiant, which followed Eve- 
ning in Spring chronologically, offered problems 
which resulted in a difference in writing tech- 
nique. This novel—my longest, coming to 511 
printed pages—began as a love story with the 
underlying theme being that every village is really 
directed by a few valiant souls who stand for 
progress, against intolerance, meanness, prejudice, 
etc. When the first draft of this story was com- 
pleted in two months, I felt that it lacked life 
and meaning. Maxwell Perkins agreed, and I 


. did what most writers do—shelved it for half a 


year; then read it over and learned that I had lost 
my theme. The love story was all there, the period 
~1935-1941—had been caught right up to the 
moment of the attack on Pearl Harbor, but the 
valiant were submerged in verbiage. 


How To Rework 

I decided upon a drastic reworking of the 
novel—not a rewriting—but a reworking. I found 
that points-of-view varied rather consistently 
throughout the novel; so I chopped up my 
chapters into parts of greatly varying length, 
headed each part with the name of the character 
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whose point-of-view was taken, cut out therefore 
needless transitions, and looked at it again. I 
needed now to interpolate my valiant characters, 
and this I accomplished by the addition of 75,000 
words—almost the length of another novel—skill- 
fully scattered through the novel and worked into 
the text in such a way that, although the original 
love story was still primary, there were now a 
dozen secondary stories in the novel, all bound to 
the central theme. I wanted to cut down the love 
story, but Perkins balked at this; so it went into 
print as I sent it in in second draft. The reviews 
it got left very little to be desired. 
Teen-Age Novel Slanted 

Writing the teen-age novel, of course, requires 
an altered perspective. Evening in Spring is a 
novel about teen-agers for a predominantly adult 
audience; The Moon Tenders, written about the 
same characters in the same setting and period, 
is a novel about teen-agers for a primarily teen-age 
audience. Yet, though the same first-person tech- 
nique was used in both, it is evident that there is 
a subtle difference in manner resulting from the 
author’s awareness of the difference between the 
audiences he is addressing. The historical novel 
for younger readers also requires less history than 
is to be found in the average adult historical, with 
correspondingly greater emphasis on movement 
and action, and, depending upon the publisher's 
goal, a greater amount of pure instruction, how- 
ever skillfully disguised, whether in_ history, 
moralities, or sociology. 
Writing Habits Are Individual 

I have found it necessary to hold to a set stint 
per day—not less than 3,000 words and seldom 
more than 5,000. The reworking of The Shield of 
the Valiant was done at a time when I was 
teaching and trying to fulfill a magazine's request 
for thirty new stories in a macabre vein; yet I 
turned out 5,000 words a day of the novel, and 
only after that stint had been set down did I turn 
to the short story, which was done each night in 


that winter between nine o'clock and two in the 
morning. These are not ideal working conditions, 
even for one who, like myself, works quite 
effectively under pressure. Maxwell Perkins once 
suggested that I wrote ‘too much, too fast,” where- 
upon I took up pencil and paper, hied myself to 
the hills, and began the writing of my magnum 
opus, Walden West, currently being put into type- 
script after 13 years in the writing; I cannot see 
that any better or more inspired work resulted 
from this painstaking method of writing than that 
turned out on a typewriter in final draft at once 
at white heat. 

Writing habits of any kind are a highly individ- 
ual matter. What proves successful for one writer 
does not necessarily bring another to achievement. 
I invariably recommend to my students—even 
when I tell my writing classes that there are no 
rules for writing—that they get into the habit of 
writing, a little every day, at a time of their choos- 
ing; and this is an important habit in the writing 
of a novel, for a novel’s continuity can too easily 
be broken for that writer who does not pursue it 
assiduously at least through its first draft, after 
which anything is possible and perhaps even desir- 
able, for though the first draft ought to be put 
through at any heat possible for the writer, the 
revision should be done thoughtfully and care- 
fully. 

All writing advice, however, ought to be 
measured against the individual and his limita- 
tions and inclinations. Texts for the writing of the 
novel abound; I have found little of personal 
value in them, however interesting they were to 
read. Courses in the novel are even more common, 
and creative writing courses—one of which I 
teach from time to time—can be found on 
hundreds of campuses. The best any of them can 
offer is a little help. Every writer must develop his 
own writing pattern; fortunately, there are not 
many impelled by the economic necessity that im- 
pels me to write so much at such a pace. 


PLANNING YOUR NOVEL 


By F. A. RockKWwELL 


“The life of every man is a diary in which he 
means to write one story and writes another,” 
wrote Sir James M. Barrie, “and his humblest hour 
is when he compares the volume as it is with what 
he vowed to make it.” Perhaps it is the frustration 
of this discrepancy that makes novel-writing thera- 
peutic, and to some writers so compulsively neces- 
sary that the writing and selling of hundreds of 
short stories and articles can never compensate 
for the satisfaction of writing one good novel. 
With the author-need for novel-writing plus the 
public-hunger for good novels and remunerative 
motion picture, paperback, book club, and foreign 
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reprints swelling the ante why is there so much 
derogation of the modern novel? It is condemned 
as being “neurotic, erotic and tommyrottic” and 
considered at its lowest quality ebb in its history. 
Why? 

Frank Swinnerton attributes “the eclipse of the 
novel” to what he calls reportage or slavish compe- 
tition to news stories due to the fact that “novelists 
tremble before a remarkable feature of this age, 
universal enthusiasm for technique, documentaries, 
and authentic stories of war conditions, airmen 
and bizarre ocean crossings by raft and dinghy.” 
He blames also mass salesmanship which has done 
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much to destroy taste and our debunking attitude 
and lack of respect for virtue and goodness. Iris 
Murdoch categorizes modern novels into three 
classes: the journalistic (like THE UGLY AMER- 
ICAN, EXODUS, HAWAII); the neurotic 
or metaphysical (like THE THIRTEENTH 
APOSTLE THE CAVE, POOR NO 
MORE), and the character novel like the ones 
Dickens and Thackery used to write but which 
is non-existent today—providing the main reason 
for the inferiority to today’s novel. Norman 
Cousins agrees that novelists fail when they put 
plot and situation before characterization. He says 
contemporary novels “are full of people not worth 
knowing. The characters slide in and out of the 
mind with hardly a ripple. They levy no tax on 
the memory; they make little claim on the con- 
necting power of identification. They are always 
out in front of you, seldom inside of you. When 
you suffer, you find yourself uncommitted and 
unengaged. Their triumphs . . . offer no occasion 
for quiet elation or personal grandeur. They 
experiment with life rather than live it. They have 
a passion for puniness. They make only the skimp- 
iest contribution to an understanding of the 
human situation. They are incapable of support- 
ing an epic. They leave you cold . . .” He pays 
tribute to Hemingway “who is nothing, if not 
people” and his characters who come to life 
through action not description, the Old Man 
whose “seams in his face were not put there by 
the author but by the man himself in the act of 
living . . .” Such a character is significant because 
“we pay attention to them and feel that their long- 
ings or struggles speak to our own purposes or 
needs.” 


1. LIFELIKE CHARACTERIZATION 

Lifelike characterization, then, is the first com- 
mandment of planning your novel. Be sure to 
work out complete dossiers about each major per- 
son, select his dominant traits and dramatize them 
through his actions, emotions, dialogue, thoughts 
and philosophy, setting and physical description. 
Work out the motivation as it sprung from his 
background and unconscious factors of his child- 
hood and experiences prior to the opening of the 
novel action. Bring each character to life before 
plotting or writing the novel itself, for only then 
can you expect a character to behave in a credible 
and human way. Develop what Catherine Drinker 
Bowen calls “a witches’ frenzy” of interest and 
enthusiasm about each of your characters. In her 
book, ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER, she 
says “I found myself possessed by a witches’ frenzy 
to ungrave this man, to stand him upright, see 
him walk, jump, dance, tell jokes, make love, dis- 
play his vanity or his courage as the case might 
be...” Do not start your novel until you feel this 
way about the major actors in it. 


il, PLAN YOUR PREMISE OR MESSAGE 

Every script must have an overall philosophy, 
one which is in tune with your own beliefs. This 
is true of everything you write. Even LIFE photo- 


grapher, Carl Mydans’ non-fiction autobiography, 
MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE is described as 
a “philosophy of history, tiptoeing through the 
private memory of great events and discovering 
that the manner in which ordinary men face such 
events is infinitely more significant than the 
climacterics themselves.” (NEW YORK TIMES) 
Premise gives personality and originality to a 
work. For instance, whereas other war correspond- 
ents concentrated on exposing evil, Mydans (who 
was an inmate of a Japanese prison camp) tried 
to expose good. Even war and the vilest possible 
circumstances cannot erase the basic humanity and 
gentleness of men, the author of all terrors. He 
also feels that History is not dates and great 
events, but human beings reacting . . . and all 
their reactions prove that there is more good than 
evil in mankind. 


ill. KNOW YOURSELF AND YOUR LIMITATIONS 

Leo Tolstoy once started a biography of Peter 
the Great, but was so repelled by the immorality 
and vulgarity of Peter and his court that he 
chucked it. Later, in Soviet times Alexie N. Tolstoy 
wrote the same material into a novel and movie 
that stressed comparisons between Peter's policies 
and those of Stalin. In 1960 Ian Grey wrote 
PETER THE GREAT; EMPEROR OF ALL 
RUSSIA. One man’s poison is another man’s meat. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen insists that some 
people do not lend themselves to dramatization, 
for “They will not emerge upon the stage but 
linger in the wings, their eyes cast down, refusing 
to ‘project’.” She finds this particularly true of 
virtuous women who, are held back by their 
modesty or else overshadowed by the men in their 
lives. After spending many months of frustrating 
research on Sir Isaac Newton, Mrs. Bowen gave 
up the whole idea. She says “I had been pursuing 
the proper star (Newton) but I had been looking 
at it thru a left-handed telescope, running head- 
long South when I should have been facing 
North.” 

Don’t give up too easily, but if you know you're 
on the wrong track or you or your subject have 
disadvantageous limitations, change. your plans. 
How can you know this? By querying several pub- 
lishers with a short precis, a sample opening, a 
ten-page synopsis and a few of the most intriguing 
chapters. 


IV. KNOW YOUR SUBJECT THOROUGHLY 

Study everything that’s been written, thought or 
felt about your subject-matter, x-plus factor, back- 
ground or the characters. Whether you are writing 
fact or fiction, comedy or tragedy, past or present, 
highlight all possible conflicts and problems, using 
intricate suspense and all dramatic techniques to 
work them out interestingly. Adopt Miss Bowen's 
self-reminder that sits above her desk: “WILL 
THE READER TURN THE PAGE?” 

With a thorough knowledge of the ideas, people 
and places you write about you can and must 
make them fascinating to the reader. Even if the 
subject is dull to others, you must make it glow. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE pays 
tribute to James Pope-Hennessy’s QUEEN MARY: 
1867-1953 which “brings to light a soft, tender 
side to the woman who was often considered cold 
and dull.” A teacher, doctor, muleskinner, mis- 
sionary, singer, saint or sinner can be interesting 
and meaningful to the reader IF YOU DRAMA- 
TIZE your subject! 


Vv. KNOW YOUR BACKGROUND 

Reading may provide escape for the reader, but 
inscape for the writer who must be familiar with 
the where and when the story takes place. The at- 
mosphere must be specifically individualized, but 
rich with recognizable human values. You must 
write your novel so vividly that the reader be- 
comes part of a different era or area, learns to 
know new people and have new experiences, and 
yet it’s ali similar to principles and ideas he 
knows. Research the period and locale as com- 
pletely as you research the protagonist, whether it 
means moving, taking a new job or attaining 
knowledge through study. William Wister Haines 
worked as a high tension electric line man to get 
material for his novel HIGH TENSION; 
musician Harold E. Johnson wrote about 
musician, Jean Sibelius; legal authorities like 
Arthur Travers write about court-of-law stories; 
doctors about medicine; and Ernest Gann 
skippered a schooner from Rotterdam to San 
Francisco in order to impart authenticity to 
TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. He says, “That 
118-day voyage gave me an understanding of 
sailing ship days which I could never have 
acquired in any other way.” Your reader wants a 
new atmosphere or cultural experience, and you 
can give it to him only if you are familiar with 
it. Kamala Markandaya’s A SILENCE OF DESIRE 
takes the reader to the author's native India and 
is embellished with rich details of the mysteries 
of the Orient, while presenting human problems 
and reactions that are universal. 


Vi. HAVE AN EMOTIONAL INTENSITY 

Joseph Conrad wrote “I know that a novelist 
lives in his work. He stands there, the only reality 
in an invented world, among imaginary things, 
happenings and people. Writing about them, he 
is only writing about himself.” This subjectivity 
or involvement with your characters and your 
novel imparts the flame that gives greatness to a 
novel. This is the most important lesson to learn 
from all literary geniuses. Granville Hicks points 
out in reviewing William Styron’s SET THIS 
HOUSE ON FIRE: “What Styron owes to Faulk- 
ner is principally his determination to achieve 
the greatest emotional intensity, not only in the 
novel as a whole but in each individual scene. The 
book recalls . . . LIGHT IN AUGUST and 
ABSALOM not because the story is similiar to 
either, but because experience is squeezed of its 
last drop of significance in the same relentless 
fashion.” 


Vil, OPEN AT A HIGH POINT OF DRAMA 
Plan a beginning chapter that clearly presents 
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the main characters, the basic overall conflict, an 
interesting background, a strong teaser-scene that 
contains some mystery factor, some unsolved 
problem, some suspenseful gimmick that forces 
the reader to continue reading. It also dramatizes 
a strong, unmistakable PROTAGONIST’S PUR- 
POSE with exciting urgency. Something must be 
accomplished or an act must be prevented. What- 
ever MUST you are dealing with, make it an ir- 
resistable itch of curiosity that the reader must 
stay with your novel to scratch. And the opening 
promises even more excitement to come! As soon 
as possible, create a strong mood of anticipation. 


Vill. KNOW YOUR READER AND WHAT 
HE WANTS 

Keep abreast of trends, cycles, and popular 
sentiments and interests, but also be sure to in- 
corporate the universal basics that concern people 
always. It is said when Frank Yerby wanted to 
write a successful novel, he decided to find out, 
first of all, what readers want and what basic 
ingredients go into making best-sellers in all times. 
He studied the most popular novels of many years, 
listed what they had in common: adventure, 
colorful historical background, conflict, sex, 
suspense, etc. and he put these common-denomin- 
ators of all best-sellers into his books—which also 
became best-sellers! To be a commercial success, 
you must fit the supply to the demand. 

John Steinbeck points out that people are 
hungry for miracles as we have in the Joan of 
Arc story of the illiterate peasant girl who saved 
her nation and became a saint. It couldn't happen 
and it did! Deglamorization of wealth, social, 
political and business success in current novels 
must give comfort to readers who can never 
achieve financial, social, political zeniths. At times 
everyone is frustrated by the quest for Life’s mean- 
ing. 


IX. THINK UP AN INTRIGUING TITLE THAT'S 
APPROPRIATE, EYE-CATCHING AND ORIGINAL 
Best of all, of course, is the curiosity-pricking 
“boobcatcher” title that pulls you into the book 
to find out what it means, like the poetic KEEP 
THE ASPIDISTRA FLYING, LASSO AROUND 
THE MOON or THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN 
GOD or the rather shocking EATING PEOPLE 
IS WRONG, THE CHILD BUYER, TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD etc. Definite number titles do 
the same, like THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE, 
THE HOUSE OF FIVE TALENTS and THE 
SEVEN WORLDS OF THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT (his world of action, thought, human re- 
lationship, family, spiritual values, public affairs, 
war and peace) . 


X. WORK OUT ALL STORY LINES THOROUGHLY 

AND PLAN YOUR NOVEL LENGTH 

Be sure to have contrasting traits, emotional 
characterizations, backgrounds, purposes, goals, 
philosophies and plot chart from each viewpoint. 
Whether your novel is 50,000 words or 150,000, it 
must include plenty of action: psychological, 
philosophical as well as’ physical. Your novel- 
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reader wants a complete show, with powerful char- 
acter-development reversals, cliffhangers, _ life- 
meaning and happenings that keep him guessing. 
Always adjust the length of everything you write 
to its type, as Richard Armour advises in his 
poem, “OF BULK AND THE BOOKSELLER”: 


“A book of tart or tender, 
The truth distilled, had best be slender. 


A how-to book for busy doers 
Should not intimidate its viewers. 


The same of any kitchen book. 
Too many broths may spoil the cook. 


A volume of a pundit’s pondering 

Too large may mean his mind is wandering. 
A moral tome on inner attitudes 

Should not contain quite all the platitudes. 


But novels one should never whittle. 
They ought, in fact, to bulk a little. 


And have the reassuring sort of girth 
That promises one’s money's worth.” 


“IF I WERE STARTING TO WRITE TODAY 
I'd learn to give my best to the craft for, with all 
its frustrations, its financial insecurity, and its 
strain on family life, writing is a wonderfully re- 
warding field. You’re always meeting new people 
and learning new things. And writing is one of the 
few jobs where you can utilize all the experiences 
of your daily life, too.” 

Norman M. Lobsenz, writer-editor, stopped talk- 
ing long enough to check the copy his assistant at 
Ziff Davis brought to his desk. He sat up straight 
in his swivel chair and skimmed the pages of the 
script. Then he cleared this large, glass-topped 
desk, high above New York’s Park Avenue. 

“I always try to utilize my own experiences,” he 
said. “This is an approach any writer can apply 
to his work with profit. For instance, when I had 
hepatitis I did a piece on that. When my wife 
had a difficult delivery with one of our sons, I 
did an article on that. Actually, I've utilized most 
of the medical, legal, and family problems I’ve 
faced. This has laid the foundation for my present 
free lance writing career.” 
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The novel will never die or wane in popularity 
as long as it fulfills the functions of “engrossing, 
exciting and charming the reader from the first 
page to the last.” And your novel will not fail if 
you plan the above commandments before starting 
the actual writing. Frank Swinnerton predicts a 
great revival of the novel when books will be 
written “by men and women of creative poetic 
imagination who write as they do because the 
world has been newly born in their genius.” 


F. A. ROCKWELL appears frequently in 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST with articles on story 
techniques as well as other phases of writing. Her 
material is based on experience as a published 
author and also as a successful teacher of fiction 
writing classes in California. Her work has 
peared recently in PEN, ‘TEEN, AMERICA 
MERCURY, CORONET, THIS WEEK, SIR, 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, EXTENSION, BETTER 
HOMES & GARDENS and others including poetry 
in POST and a forthcoming book. 


Norman Lobsenz 2442 
"UD were startiug 
unite today... 


By RoBERTA FLEMING ROESCH 


“And the foundation is a solid one, I'd say,” I 
smiled at the friendly, dark-haired, dark-mustached 
man. “But tell me more about the way you utilize 
your experiences. I want to give writers your tips.” 

Norman M. Lobsenz, tall and pleasantly slim, is 
at forty one, in a good position to pass on tips to 
writers. On the editor’s side of the desk, he is 
currently a supervisory and consulting editorial 
director for Ziff Davis's AMAZING AND FAN- 
TASTIC. Formerly, he was managaing editor of 
the old QUICK and an editorial director for sev- 
eral Pines and Hillman books. Newspaper work 
included NEWSDAY and THE NEW YORK 
DAILY MIRROR. 

On the writer's side of the desk, he writes for 
REDBOOK, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, READ- 
ER'S DIGEST, McCALL’S, CORONET, and 
other periodicals. He is the author of both 
juvenile and adult nonfiction books and the editor 
of one anthology. He sat back in his swivel chair 
and thought a moment. 

“Most writers will find that once they start 
capitalizing on their own experiences, idea after 
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idea will come to them,” he said, finally. “Just to 
pick an example at random from my own exper- 
ience, a while back I did an article for GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, “I Remember We Always 
Used To . . .,” based on the value of family tradi- 
tions as I'd observed them. Another piece that I 
recall, originating in part from a situation to which 
I'd been fairly close, is “Are Divorce and Alimony 
Unfair to Men?” published in REDBOOK and 
reprinted in READER'S DIGEST. 

As Norman Lobsenz talked, he relaxed in his 
chair. He was wearing creased black trousers and 
a crisp white shirt, with collar buttoned and tie 
pulled up. The office was warm, so he’d removed 
his suit coat, but the neatness of his general ap- 
pearance was quite in contrast to the prototype 
editor or writer, with tie pulled down, collar un- 
buttoned, and sleeves haphazardly shoved up. Eyes 
that couldn’t quite decide whether to be gray or 
hazel, behind their horn-rimmed glasses, con- 
stantly reflected the likeable friendliness so 
dominant in Norman Lobsenz’s personality. Good 
rapport with Lobsenz was especially easy. 

“Fortunately for me,” he continued, while I 
was still appraising him, “some of the editors— 
right now—are nice enough to think of me when 
they think about sociological, legal, and family 
situation articles, simply because of my steady pro- 
duction of this type of piece.” 

He picked up a paper clip and toyed with it 
while he talked. “For any writer, this sort of thing 
can lead to assignments. And once editors find 
they can depend upon you to do a good research- 
ing and writing job, initial assignments usually 
lead to more assignments, often quite apart from 
the type of writing you do most of the time.” 

“By that I assume you feel that writers should 
branch out as far as possilbe instead of working at 
one type of writing all the time,” I said. 

“Even though I’ve meant to emphasize that 
it’s good to work toward a steady production of 
one type of writing, for which you build a reputa- 
tion, I definitely feel that writers should branch 
out as far as possible, too. I feel they should ac- 
cept all the writing opportunities that come their 
way, as long as the work doesn’t go against their 
grain and will repay them for the time spent on 
the job,” he answered. “Sometimes just one article 
can give a writer the opportunity to branch out 
to unexpected things. To show you what I mean, 
I did a magazine article sometime ago on an out- 
standing member of the United Church of Christ. 
After I finished the article one of the church 
officials asked me to do a movie for the church. 
Later this same contact led to a chance to go to 
Africa to do eight television films on the work the 
church is doing.” 

Lobsenz stopped talking a moment while he 
checked some titles his assistant brought to him. 

“But chances to branch out from a job don’t 
always come to writers,” he continued in his 
friendly way. “All writers must keep their eyes 
open for every opportunity from every job. I con- 
stantly try to do this. When I was sent to West 
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Germany to do a magazine article a few years ago. 
for example, I decided to learn all I could about 
the country while I was there. Consequently, be- 
fore I left, I had enough material to do a chil- 
dren’s book—-THE FIRST BOOK OF WEST 
GERMANY. That book led to the chance to do 
THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL PARKS 
and later THE FIRST BOOK OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS.” 

There was another brief lull in our talk while 
two layouts were brought to Lobsenz’s desk. I 
waited till he was finished. 

“I've got a big question to ask you now,” I said 
when he pushed the layouts aside. “You've cer- 
tainly made it clear how profitable capitalizing 
on your experiences and keeping your eyes open 
can be. But I can hear new writers saying, ‘He's 
lucky! He gets assignments.’ Let’s go back to the 
days when you didn’t get assignments.” 

Lobsenz relaxed in his swivel chair. “New 
writers have to keep plugging,” he said. “They 
should get their names around to editors just as 
much as they can. When I was trying to get started 
with CORONET I sent them about ten queries in 
a row. But I always got the queries returned. 
Finally I contacted the editor and said, ‘Look, I’m 
getting nowhere with these queries. May I come 
up talk to you?” The editor, who recognized my 
name said ‘Yes’ and my first big non-fiction sale 
resulted from this contact.” 

“It’s your recommendation then, that writers 
keep shooting at a specific market with a steady 
stream of queries?” 

“Definitely,” he answered. “But I also want to 
make it plain that when writers send out ideas, 
they should be sure they are fully prepared to do 
a substantial article if the editor gives them a 
chance. I was ready for the CORONET break 
when the editor gave me a chance. That’s why I 
made the sale.” 

“Let's talk about the mechanics of queries,” I 
said, “while we're on the subject.” 

“It’s a good rule of thumb not to make queries 
too long. A couple of pages are enough. Per- 
sonally, I think it’s a wise idea to do the first two 
paragraphs of the article as part of the query. 
Then skip about four spaces and summarize your 
ideas for the rest of the article.” 

There was one more interruption as Lobsenz 
reached for a proof his assistant brought in. I 
waited for him to look at it. When he signed it, 
I asked about schedules. 

“I can only talk about my own writing 
schedule,” he replied. “Every writer’s working 
plan is necessarily different. I personally am not 
a writer who writes every day. Since a great deal 
of my work involves research, I have to divide my 
time between writing and researching. Roughly, I 
work about sixty hours a week. I always plan my 
time a week ahead to get the most out of both my 
writing and researching. When I’m actually writing, 
I usually start around 9:30 and work through the 
day. Often I work three or four nights a week and 
part of Saturday.” 
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“How do you research?” I asked. 

“I make great use of the library, and I inter- 
view a lot of people. When I’m interviewing I line 
up my appointments a whole day at a time so I 
can make the most of the day. Before I see any- 
one for an interview, I read everything I possibly 
can about the subject. When I’m doing straight 
research at the library I take the time to read 
material that, on the surface, seems unlikely to 
yield anything for the article. I do this because 
I've found that often just one sentence or one idea 
I find in this kind of reading makes the difference 
between a routine article or an article with more 
outstanding material. All writers should keep their 
eyes and ears open for extra dividends from read- 
ing and interviews.” 

He sat up straight in his swivel chair. “Good 
reference books like THE STATISTICAL AB- 
STRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, WHO 
KNOWS WHAT? and THE GUIDE TO REFER- 
ENCE SOOKS are excellent for research. Article 
writers should keep lists of basic contacts who can 
help them get material. In my case, my main con- 
tacts are publicity people in organizations like 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MARRIAGE 
COUNCILORS, THE CHILD WELFARE 
LEAGUE, THE LEGAL REFERRAL SERVICE, 
and THE FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION.” 

Lobsenz reached for a piece of paper. “If you 
really want to know about my writing and re- 
searching schedule, however, I'll show you my 
piece de resistance.” 

As he talked, he divided the paper into a chart 
with six columns. Then he labelled them respec- 
tively: (1) Queries To Do; (2) Queries Out; (3) 
To Research; (4) To Write; (5) Scripts Out; 
(6) Money Due. 

“When a writer has something like this in front 
of him, it definitely helps him to keep at least a 
little bit on schedule.” Lobsenz smiled his friendly 
smile. 

“I’m going to help you stay on schedule by wind- 
ing up this interview,” I told him. “But may I 
quickly check the main rules that you've given me: 
(1) Utilize your own daily experiences (2) Get 
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Who are our readers? What do they read? Why 
do they read? And how do they read? These ques- 
tions have to be answered by every writer who 
wants to stay in the business of writing. 

Who are our Readers? 

Last year more than 800 million new books were 
placed on our book shelves in America. We read 
more than a billion magazines and more than 20 
billion newspapers. And a good deal of this read- 


known for a certain type of writing; (3) Accept 
all worthwhile jobs; (4) Keep plugging until 
editors notice you; (5) Be prepared to follow 
through on queries; (6) Plan your work so you 
get the most from your time; (7) Research thor- 
oughly and (8) look for extra dividend material.” 

“It sounds as though you need Rule 9 and Rule 
10 to package these views neatly,” Lobsenz said, 
leaning back in his swivel chair and looking con- 
templatively at the ceiling. “For Rule 9, I'd like 
to say that all writers should be willing to take 
time to prepare themselves well. There are no two 
ways about it. To be a success in today’s competi- 
tive writing field you've got to know your craft 
and you've got to be good from every angle of the 
business. This takes both time and practice.” 

Then he paused a moment as though he were 
thinking how to word Rule 10 most effectively. 

“Finally,” he said, “I think that you should 
tell writers it’s often dangerous to aim at the small 
paying markets for too long after they know how 
to write. Once writers get started selling to small 
markets and know they have a sure thing, they 
hate to take the gamble to move up. Serious 
writers should by-pass this danger and head for 
the top instead. So tell writers—after they've 
learned to utilize every experience and oppor- 
tunity and know they can write good pieces—to go 
ahead and aim for the top. It’s good business to 
shoot at that goal.” 


Roberta Fleming Roesch writes a six-day-a-week 
column on jobs and opportunities for King Feat- 
ures Syndicate and spends the rest of her time 
working on a forthcoming book, writing magazine 
articles, and lecturing. She was formerly on the 
staff of EVERYWOMAN’S and has taught writin 
by correspondence courses and in adult sch 
classes. Her writing credits include READER’S 
DIGEST, PARENTS’, AMERICAN HOME, BET- 
TER HOMES AND GARDENS, TOGETHER, 
EXTENSION, EVERYWOMAN’S, TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY, FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, 
AND HILLMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


the Reader 


ing was high class as witnessed by such facts as the 
500,000 paperbook copies of the Iliad, the 800,000 
copies of the The Odyssey, and the 2,000,000 
copies of Shakespeare that we bought. 

Who reads this tremendous outporing of books, 
magazines and newspapers? Surprisingly enough 
the percentage of Americans who can be ciassi- 
fied as active readers, that is, persons who read 
on a continuous basis from day to day and week 
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to week is rather small. Investigation discloses that 
only about one out of every three adults reads 
one or more books per year. Magazines and news- 
papers are read more widely. About two out of 
three adults read one or more magazines, and 
about nine out of every ten adults read at least 
one newspaper. 

When we search for characteristics to distinguish 
the active reader from the occasional reader or the 
non-reader, we find that the most active readers, 
generally speaking, are persons who are well 
educated, who fall into an age group extending 
from the early twenties to the early thirties, who 
belong to the professions or the skilled occupa- 
tions, and who have a fairly good income. 

Whet do our Readers Read? 

We are told that men like to read about busi- 
ness, about political affairs, about sports and about 
adventure; while women like to read about other 
women, about homemaking and child rearing, 
about fashions, and when they are young, about 
romantic love. Says John Siddall, former editor of 
American Magazine, “the most interesting thing 
in the world to a man is himself and the next 
most interesting thing is another human being in 
his image and likeness.” If this is so then we can 
generalize by saying that all of us like to read about 
ourselves, about people like ourselves, and about 
problems and situations with which we can 
identify. 

In line with these facts it is easily seen why such 
subjects as religion, a better mental outlook, im- 
provement of self and surroundings, humor, 
adventure, and behind-the-scene gossip remain 
the most popular subjects to read about from year 
to year. 

Why do our Readers Read? 

Religion is the most popular reading subject of 
all. No book inspires the reading appeal that the 
Bible has had for centuries. The flood of books 
and articles about religion never ceases. We don’t 
have to probe very far to find why religion is such 
a popular reading subject. Religion provides us 
with a philosophy for living not only in this world 
but in the world to come. No subject can be more 
important. 

Next in reader appeal are writings that help 
the reader develop a better mental outlook. There 
is no denying that we live in a grossly material- 
istic world where profit is a universal god. The 
constant competitive demands placed on all of us 
have a tendency to make us cynical, pessimistic, 
negativistic and suspicious in our thoughts and 
actions. Hence anyone who can show us the way 
out of this dilemma becomes a popular writer. 
Such books as Joshua Liebman’s Peace of Mind 
and The Reverend Norman Vincent Peale’s The 
Power of Positive Thinking have enjoyed their 
tremendous reader appeal because they promise a 
way out of our materialistic wilderness. 

Improvement writings have appeal for the 
reader because they show him ways in which he 
can master himself, other people and the world in 
which he lives. Of the five great goals that beckon 
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man to success and happiness, namely, money, 
postion, prestige, self-realization and service, self- 
realization, next to money, has the greatest follow- 
ing in our civilization. The many books and 
articles on “how-to-do-this-or-that” are vociferous 
apostles of our self-improvement and world im- 
provement cults. 

Books and articles on humor provide the reader 
with temporary release from conformity. The 
ridiculous, the incongruous, the funny sayings or 
doings of others give us a chance to catch our 
breath in the ever-demanding struggle to be good 
and to do good. “Laughter,” says Mark Twain, 
“is the strongest weapon we have against 
adversity.” “Laughter,” says Steven Leacock, 
“opens more hearts than anything else.” When 
Bennett Cerf recently gave up his magazine 
column “The Cerf Board,” because of ever in- 
creasing demands on his time, many of us felt 
that we had lost a dear friend. Writings embody- 
ing derisive humor permit us to feel superior to 
others; sympathetic humor gives us a chance to 
feel both sad and amused at the same time, and 
whimsical humor lets us perceive subtle incon- 
gruities in certain situations—an experience which 
makes our own tasks a little lighter. 

Adventure stories take the reader to far away 
places that he may never even hope to see. 
Through our mind’s eye we manage to share 
vicariously the joys and pleasures of places that 
are out of our reach and join in actions that are 
often forbidden by our mores. James A. 
Michener’s Return to Paradise or Richard Mason’s 
The World of Susie Wong are recent examples 
of such stories. Everyone of us easily remembers 
his own adventure stories, stories we were brought 
up on. The Three Musketeers, Two Years Before 
the Mast, A Tale of Two Cities and many, many 
other stories crowd my memory when I think of 
the adventure stories I have read. 

Still another kind of writing that appeals to a 
great many readers is the story or article that takes 
us behind the scenes and invites us to participate 
in choice gossip. Books of this kind easily find 
their way to best seller lists of both fiction and 
non-fiction, Currently Allen Drury’s Advise and 
Consent and Vance Packard’s The Waste Makers 
are good examples of this kind of writing. The 
basic human chord that is plucked in this kind of 
behind the scenes adventure is the chord of secrets. 
We are given an opportunity to share in secrets 
that make us, for the time being, at least, superior 
to others who do not know the secrets. 

A listing of reasons for reading can go on and 
on. The great American educator John Dewey 
suggests that there are as many different reasons 
for reading as there are readers. Recently an at- 
tempt has been made to classify reasons for reading 
by means of factorial analysis, an analysis that 
lumps all similar reasons into separate functional 
categories. According to such an analysis, some 
twelve separate reasons for reading can be distin- 
guished. Most of all we read because of habit. We 
also read for relaxation, for information, for a 
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sense of personal and social security, for social con- 
tact, and for esthetic and vicarious experiences. 
In addition we read because reading has prestige 
value for us and can be used as a tool for self im- 
provement, for daily living and for perceiving and 
predicting the future. 

How do our Readers Read? 

To know who our readers are, what they read 
and why they read is very important. To know 
how our readers read can be even more important, 
for it is the “how,” the skill of the reader, that 
will in the end determine what he will read and 
how much he will read. 

All reading depends on the relative balance of 
motives and availability for reading. A person may 
have great motive for reading, but still not read 
because he lacks in availability. The motives 
underlying reading we have discussed. The avail- 
ability of a person for reading depends on his 
reading skills, the time he has for reading, the 
space that he has to traverse before reading can 
take place and the cost involved to make reading 
possible. 

Reading skills determine not only what a person 
will read but also how much. Investigation shows 
that there is a direct relation between reading 
proficiency, amount read and difficulty of material 
read. Reading proficiency is made up of a number 
of skills. They include comprehension and use of 
vocabulary, speed of reading, ability to understand 
what is read, ability to conceptualize and to ab- 
stract, ability to concentrate, ability to visualize 
and ability to show flexibiilty both in the choice of 
objectives for reading and the choice of different 
reading methods, including those of line-by-line 
reading, skimming, scanning, survey reading and 
critical reading. 

A person’s time potential for reading is closely 
determined by the amount of leisure time he has, 
the competition for his time from other communi- 
cation media such as the spoken word, the radio 
and TV, the amount of time he has for reading 
in connection with his work at a time when he 
is at work, and finally the extent to which short- 
cut media of reading such as the news digest and 
the magazine digest compete for time that might 
otherwise be devoted to longer reading contents. 

Space to be traversed to make reading possible 
refers especially to books. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are more easily available at newsstands and 
magazine racks in a variety of retail stores— 

i in urban areas. Books, however, are 
harder to come by. There are few bookstores in 
our cities and towns and practically none in our 
villages and hamlets. This is also true of libraries. 
While we pride ourselves on having many 
shopping centers, branch banks, churches, gasoline 
stations and medical centers in suburbia, we find 
only one branch library in each suburb—if that— 
which is frequently outdated in facilities and in 
books, is understaffed and may be open at incon- 
venient times. 

Finally the cost of books is still too high to make 
the possession of books easy and the reading of 
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desirable books an armslength adventure. A 
serious book costs up to $5.00 and more. A pair 
of good trousers costs less. A book is worn by most 
readers only once. A pair of trousers is worn many 
times. Is this analogy ridiculous? We don’t think 
so. If book reading is to become a daily experience 
then books will have to become cheaper and more 
readily available. The paperbacks are not really 
the answer. A quick perusal of paperbacks avail- 
able in psychology, for instance, discloses that 
after the sensation seekers on hypnotism, sex, clair- 
voyance and similar peripheral subjects have been 
eliminated, there is little left for the more serious 
palate. 

implications for the Writer 

A few writers who can convince themselves and 
the reading public that they are geniuses can say 
to their readers, “Come and sit at our feet and 
we will tell you what we choose.” A number of 
would-be writers have similar ideas about the 
grandiosity of what they have to say. These ego 
manic would-be writers try to persuade themselves 
that the reading public is dying to read about 
their impressions of the world. Most of us writers 
fortunately are fully aware of the fact that if we 
want to be successful businessmen we must please 
our customers. Like Mohammed, we must be will- 
ing to go to the mountain if the mountain does 
not come to us. We must write what people are 
going to read. 

First of all this means that we must write to ful,- 
fill as many of the twelve plus reasons that the 
reader has for reading in the seven plus content 
areas discussed. Next it means that we must write 
in such a way that our books, our articles, our 
stories and our poems are easily understood and 
do not overtax the reading proficiency of our 
readers. If the reading ability of the average 
adult is only that of an eight grader, than we 
must write so that eighth graders will understand 
us. Fnally, it means that we must hawk our writing 
wares in such a way that they are easy to come 
by. In part this can be accomplished by publishing 
with big book publishers or large circulation 
magazines. In part, however, it must be accom- 
plished by our efforts to place our writings in 
drugstores and grocery stores. The composers and 
artists have succeeded in getting there. We must 
be next. 


Dr. Peter J. Hampton is Director of Psychologi- 
cal Services, Associate Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Akron and a consulting psychol- 
ogist (clinical and industrial) in private practice. 
He has been awarded many research grants and 
prizes by the University of Manitoba, Western 
Reserve University and the Cleveland Foundation. 
Dr. Hampton is the co-author of several books and 
author of more than 109 papers on psychology 
published in professional journals and slick maga- 
zines and in book form, 
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CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 


THE HARPER PRIZE, for which any pre- 
viously unpublished novel in English is eligible, is 
the largest prize regularly presented for fiction by 
any American institution. To the author of the 
prize novel, as determined by the judges, Harper 
& Brothers will pay the sum of $10,000 of which 
$2,000 is an outright grant and $8,000 is the mini- 
mum guarantee of royalties to be paid six months 
after publication. Of even greater importance to 
the novelist is the assurance that the winning 
novel will be launched with all the enthusiasm 
and resources of one of the nation’s greatest 
publishers. All manuscripts submitted for the 
Harper prize are regarded as having been sub- 
mitted for publication by Harper & Brothers. 
Those which are accepted will be promptly con- 
tracted for and scheduled for publication before 
going to the judges for their consideration. In 
order to be eligible, a manuscript must be received 
in the offices of the publishers between June 1, 
1961 and the end of the business day on June 1, 
1962. Write for rules and information sheet to 
Harper Prize Novel, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16. 


1961 AAAS-WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE 
WRITING AWARDS invite the nation’s news- 
paper and magazine writers to compete for the 
$2000 which is awarded annually for outstanding 
science writing. The awards were established to 
recognize and encourage outstanding popular 
science writing, to stimulate public interest in 
science, and to foster a deeper understanding of 
the significance of science among the general 
public, said Dr. Dael Wolfle, executive officer of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS), which administers the program. 
To be eligible, a magazine article or a newspaper 
or press association report must have appeared in 
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print between October 1, 1960 and September 30, 
1961, in publications within the United States. 
Either a single article or a series of articles is 
eigible. However, articles appearing in trade 
journals or professional scientific magazines are 
not eligible for the awards. Awards will be made 
at the annual dinner of the AAAS on December 
27, 1961, during the winter meeting in Denver, 
Colorado. Entry blanks, rules, and information 
concerning the competition can be obtained by 
writing: Dr. Graham DuShane, AAAS, 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE RYERSON AWARDS FOR YOUNG 
WRITERS have been established by The Ryerson 
Press to recognize and encourage young Canadian 
writers. This new annual award of $1,000 is given 
for the best prose book manuscript, fiction or non- 
fiction, submitted by an author under the age of 
30. The cash prize of $1,000 will be in addition 
to all regular royalties, The prize-winning author 
will receive national recognition as his book will 
be widely promoted from coast to coast in Canada. 
Any writer who is under 30 on Dec. 31, 1961 is 
eligible to compete provided he is a Canadian 
ctizen or a permanent resident of Canada. For 
the 1962 Award, manuscripts must be postmarked 
on or before Dec. 30, 1961. For full details of the 
conditions of The Ryerson Award for Young 
Writers write The Ryerson press, 299 Queen St. 
West, Toronto 2B, Canada. 


STORY MAGAZINE announces the winners of 
a total of $1,000 in prizes offered by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club for the best short stories sub- 
mitted by students attending a college or univer- 
sity in the United States. First prize was awarded 
to C. E. Botner, a student of the University of 
Arizona, for “I Saw the Moon Go.” Second prize 
went to Helen Essary Ansell of Sarah Lawrence 
College for “The Threesome.” Third prize was 
won by Ron Abell of the University of Oregon, 
for “The Sun-Tan Kid.” Seventeen other entries 
from colleges scattered over the country received 
a token cash award for honorable mention. The 
judges were John K. Hutchens of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Rosemary Benet and Dawn 
Powell. Whit Burnett and Richard Wathen, 
editors, represented Story Magazine in this 15th 
annual competition. 


What IS Science Fiction? by Randall Garrett 


Psychology of the Writer by Dr. Peter J. Hampton 


Your Photo Questions Answered by Clarence W. Koch 


Lyric Loving Editors Lay It on the Line by Daniel Smythe 
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Last Minute Tips 


(Continued from page 3) 


DORRANCE & CO., Philadelphia, has just 
announced that a paperback edition of Post- 
master Day’s novel, BARTHOLF STREET, has 
been planned by Dell Publishers for this fall. The 
novel, first published in 1946, created quite a 
furore a few months ago w no copies could 
be found by the publisher. A first printing of 
several pat Ml thousand copies is planned. 


The Economics Committee of MYSTERY 
WRITERS OF AMERICA, INC. is of the stron 
conviction that the rigid and inabentihenaed 
practice of hard cover i , in appropriat- 
ing to themselves 50 per cent of all income de- 
rived from the licensing of reprint rights to paper- 
backs publishers, is both inequitable and unwar- 
ranted by considerations of logic, 
ethics or economics. Committee believes that 
the renegotiation of the reprint clause of the 
standard publishing contract, to result in a 
scaling upward of the author’s share of reprint 
income—perhaps on a basis of graduated increases 
in the author’s percentage depending on the vol- 
ume of reprint sales—has long been overdue. It 
urges the membership of MWA, when contract- 
ing for publication of their hard-cover books, 
whether on their own or through their agents, 
to take a strong position in requesting from their 
publishers a more equitable division of reprint 


income. 


A&J readers in the Chi area will be inter- 
ested to know that JOHN CIARDI, poet, 
and editor, will be — 
speaker at the opening day program for adults 
attending Chicago’s ninth annual Miracle of 
Books Fair for Boys and Girls on Sat., Nov. 19. 
Ciardi’s speech, “Poetry is for Pleasure,” will be 
given in the theater of Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry. The museum co-sponsors 
‘the annual book fair with the Chicato Tribune 
and the Children’s Book Council. 


THE PUNCTUATOR, a new tool for writers 
who often hesitate before placing question marks, 
semicolons, apostrophes and like, appears 
from Laguna Beach Books. It is a wheel and card 
that one can spin to find rules and examples of 
correct punctuation and is the innovation of 
Horace Critchlow, editor, author, journalist and 
co-publishers with Alan Swallow of Denver of 
Sage Books. (Mr. Critchlow was at one time, 
co-editor of A&J.) THE PUNCTUATOR should 
appeal to students, secretaries, letter writers, 
authors. Accuracy? Critchlow tells us the wheel 
has received the approval of four professors of 
English (two at Harvard). The wheel sells for 
$2.00. Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. Critchlow, P. O. Box 441, Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 


SCIENCE DIGEST, 959 8th Ave., New York 19 
often needs good photos—sharp, contrasty—to il- 
lustrate articles, or as guides to line drawings. Query 
G. B. C , Editor. 


The Saturday Evening Post has three assistant managing editors for the first time in history. 
ohn Bird, William J. Stevens Jr. and Clay Blair Jr. (1. to r.) were so listed in the masthead of the 
om 24 issue. An announcement in the magazine says that this change signalizes the moving into 
high gear of preparations to introduce the new Post in mid-September. 

Stevens, who joined the Post staff in 1946, has been the sole assistant managing editor 
until now. His duties are being expanded so that he will supervise many departments of the 
magazine. He will be in charge of the ectios of each issue, including scheduling, titling 

i 


and captioning of articles and fiction. He 


ives at Glenmoore, Pa. 


Bird, a resident of Wallingford, Pa., has been a senior article editor. He will now make assign- 
ments and have a big voice in the purchase of non-fiction. A native of Hays, Kansas, he joined 
The Curtis Publishing Company in May, 1942 and was named to the Post staff in July, 1955. 

Blair, formerly an associate article editor, will now be in charge of article illustrations and 
photographic features. Formerly with Time and Life magazines, he joined the Post in March, 1957, 


He lives in Gladwyne, Pa. 
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AUTHOR & JourNAList 


BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 


GENERAL PUBLISHERS 

, Ltd., 6 West 57th St., New York 
19. (70) General fiction and non-fiction, juveniles. 
Lew Schwartz, Adult Books; Frances Schwartz, Ju- 
veniles. 

Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Assistant editor and juvenile editor at 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11.) (80) Inspirational; devo- 
tional; biography; college references and texts for 
social sciences and humanities; religious; recreation; 
family; children’s books. Preferred length, 40,000- 
70,000 words. Query before submitting any MSS. 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor. 

-Century-Crofts, 60 E. 42nd St. New York 
New York (50) Novels; non-fiction; biography, auto- 
biography, memoirs, history, not less than 50,000. 

Arcadia House, 419 Pork Ave. So., New York 16. 
(70) Light fiction 55,000-60,000 words. $150 pre- 
publication advance for Westerns, $250 for 
romances, including Junior High School romances, 
plus royalties over 2,500 copies. Alice Sachs. 

Archer House Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
(15) Supplants The McBride Company. Non-fiction, 
history, biography, popular science, travel, building 
and furnishing, practical books. Non-fiction juveniles. 
Richard C. MacKenzie, Editor. 

Arkham House, Sauk City, Wis. Fantasy fiction. 
August Derleth. Overstocked. 

Atheneum Publishers, 162 E. 38th St., New York 
16. General books: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
drama, etc. Hiram Haydn, Simon Michael Bessie, 
Alfred Knopf, Jr. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. Fiction, biography, history, belles-lettres, 
juveniles, general non-fiction, Seymour Lawrence, 
Director. Atlantic Monthly Press books are published 
in association with Little, Brown & ny. 

Ballantine Books, 101] Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(96) Publishes originals and reprints, fiction and non- 
fiction, in paperbound editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in war books (non-fiction), science 
fiction and topicals. 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 11 E. 36th St., New York 
16 (20) General non-fiction, with emphasis on books 
on all sports (participant and spectator) including 
hunting and fishing. No longer any textbooks. 

Bartholomew House. Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (6) General publishers of non-fiction, 60,- 
000-80,000; spectator sport books; self-improvement 
and how-to. Douglas L. Lockhart. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(60) Scholarly non-fiction, national and international 
affairs, liberal religion. Query Director, Edward Dar- 
ling. 
"Binfords & Mort, 2505 S. E. 11th Ave., Portland 
2, Ore. (10) Regional non-fiction about the Pacific 
Northwest, including history, biography, botany, wild- 
life, geology, geography, Northwest Americana. Some 
strong historical fiction and some juveniles with au- 
thentic Northwest background. Thomas Binford, Pres- 
ident, Laura K. Phillips, Editor. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 1720 E. 38th St., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. New York Office: 3 W. 57th St. 
(100) Novels, all types. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction—bio- 
graphy, history, inspiritional, and other subjects of 
general interest. Textbooks for high schools and 
grades. Law books. Technical books, College Text 
books and Tests in Achievement, Personality and 
Intelligence. Trade books: juveniles, Miss Jean Camm 
(Indianapolis); adult, Monroe Stearns (N. Y.), text- 
books and tests. Dr. Leo Gans (Ind.); technical books, 
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THE JUVENILE FIELD 
IS 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now .. . I’m Teaching. 

| tell youu WHAT TO WRITE—HOW 
TO WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| offer you Step-By-Step Instruction 
and Personal Guidance. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism a Specialty 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN-—Dept. A 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 

= method now enables us to print 

your books and publications at 

lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 

cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE ATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 142, New York 1 


Looking for a Reliable 
PUBLISHER? 


YOU OWN THE BOOKS; Get 100% of Book Sales! Foir con- 
tracts, National Advertising. All kinds MS. considered. 


'Y. Enclose 

Return Postage. CASH PRIZES. Write: 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (30 Yeors Experience) Dallas 17, Texas 
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Mal Parks (ind.); law books, Howard H. Bates, (Ind.). 
College Texts, W. H. Y. Hackett, Jr. 

Bold Face Books, Inc., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Current events background books with New 
Frontier emphasis. Juvenile non-fiction. Inquire by 
query before sending manuscript. Ben Wattenberg, 
Editor. Royalty or outright purchase. 

Thomes Bouregy & pony, 22 E 60th St., New 
York 22. (75) General publishing, fiction, mysteries, 


—- science fiction. 60,000 words. James M. 
y. 

Braziller, Inc., 215 Park Ave. South, New 
York 3. (30-40) Non-fiction; fiction. Special inter- 


ests: literature, philosophy, science, art, architecture, 
history. Edwin Seaver, Editor. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (70) Textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools, and colleges; technical and mechanical books; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. William C. Bruce. 

Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22. (110) Non-fiction; technical, scholarly, re- 
ligious books. F. Ronald Mansbridge. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (15) 
Non-fiction. Special interest: Western Americana. J. 
H. Gipson. Write before submitting MSS. 

Chilton Company, Book Division, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. (45) Arts and — 
automotive, general non- -fiction, home and ga 
how-to books, photography, young adult, er 
foreign language, etc.; also college Charles ating, 
Heinle, General Manger and Editor-in-Chief. E. W. 
McDowell, Executive Editor; Brandt Aymar, trade 


books. 

The Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave So., New York 3. 
(40) All types of freelance book manuscripts except 
juveniles and verse. Philip S. Foner. 

Coleman-Ross Co., Editorial Department, 80 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. Technical and reference 
books on music; general non-fiction; secondary-school 
and college textbooks. 

Cowerd-McCann, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (70) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, John J. 
Geoghegan, President and Editor-in-chief; Thomas P. 
Coffey, Sr. Editor; Charles Dwoskin, Managing Editor; 
Alice Torrey, Juvenile Editor. 

Creative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
35. All types of fiction, adult and juvenile; must be 
of high literary quality. Peggy Lois French. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Crime Club, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Affiliated with Doubleday & Co.) Mystery novels 
60,000-80,000. |. S. Taylor. 

Criterion Books, Inc., 6 West 57th St., New York 
19. (25) General trade, fiction and non-fiction, also 
juveniles, fiction _ non-fiction, for the 8-12, 11-14 


on! 12- 

Crow ell Co., 432 Park Ave So., New 
York Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, Text- 
books, reference works. Donald Smith, adult fiction; 
Gorton V. Carruth, reference books; John T. Hawes, 
college textbooks; Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Park Ave. So., New York 
16. (50) General fiction and non-fiction. Herbert 
Michelman, Arthur Fields. 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(45) General Publishers. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., Pres 

Denlinger’s, Middleburg, Va. (5) General fiction 
and non-fiction. William W. Denlinger, Publisher; R 
Annabel Rathman, Editor-in-Chief. 

The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction. Devin A. Garrity. Query. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 461 Park Ave. So., New York 
16. (20) Serious novels, all types; non- fiction, adult; 
biography, history, science, fine arts, anthologies. No 
light fiction. James H. Silberman. Juveniles—fiction 
and non-fiction, Jeanne G. Vestal. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 109 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, 
Va. (10) Historical, gift books, 

Editor. 


books, general.non-fiction. August Dietz, 
22 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Park Ave. South, New 
York 16 (125) Novels 70,000-120,000 words. 
Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, 
biography, nature, essays, arts and crofts; transla- 
tions, Ra T. Bond, Please write before sending 


MSS. 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (432) Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction. Books 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York. (40) Novels, non-fiction, regjonal 
books, juveniles (teen-age 

E. Dutton & 1 Park Ave. South, New 
York vo. (120) Fiction, including detective stories. 
Non-fiction: adventure, religion, travel, fine arts, bi- 
ography, memoirs, history, sicence, psychology, psy- 
chics, child care, hobby and how-to books, nature, 
cartoon and humor, reference works. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Dutton Paperbacks. Chairman Editor- 
ial Board, Elliott B. Macrae; Editor-in-Chief, Scott 
Bartlett; Editors—William Doerflinger, Robert Amus- 
sen; Associate Editors—Jeanne F. Lloyd, Peggy 
Brooks, Cyril Nelson, Peter Prescott; Juvenile Editor, 
Catherine O'Dea. 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 19 Union Square 


West, York 3. (80) Fiction, non-fiction; 
juveniles. 

F Fell, Inc., 386 Park Ave So., New York 
16. (10) Biography, science fiction, Americana, 


humor, how-to, inspirational, anthologies, popular 
science, business, general non-fiction. Query before 
submitting MSS. Frederick Fell, Editor. 

Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washington 
Bivd, Chicago 7 (20) Books for children’s libraries— 
contest supplementary curriculum; Beginning-to-Read 
books; science for primary grades, textbooks for ele- 
mentary grades Royalties or outright purchase. Gen- 
eral trade books. Linton J. Keith, Editor-in-Chief; 
Esther K. Meeks, children’s Book Editor. Margaret 
Editor. 

Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
You 11. (30) Social sciences, ‘philosophy, religion, 
psychology, psychiatry; economics, political science, 
geography. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New oo 
10. (25) Fiction, general non-fiction, history, bi 
raphy, reference books, books for the middle (8-12) 

and teen-age readers, current affairs. Query before 
submitting MSS. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(10) General non-fiction; special emphasis on Amer- 
icana, Word Study books. Query before submitting 


MSS. 

Garden City Books, a division of Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
(50) Original non-fiction, juveniles, reprints. Original 
publications under imprint Hanover House. Ferris 
Mack, Children’s Book Editor, William Hall. 

The Gnome Press, Inc., P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, 

Y. (7) Specializes in science fiction adult and ju- 
venile. Interest also in non-fiction books, with a 
science fiction connotation—space travel, Atlantis, 
etc. Martin Greenberg. 

The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Quality only, general non-fiction and New 
England regional material. Submit outline and sample 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
(150) Original adult, teenage, and juvenile books, 
children’s picture books, toy books; adult and juvenile 
reprints; Universal Library paper back line. P. Edward 
Ernest, Editorial Director; G. Gibson Scheaffer, Adult 
Books; Norman Hoss. Informational Books; Samuel 
Biumenfeld, Universal Library; Doris Duenewald, Pic- 
ture Books; Alice Thorne, Juveniles. Reprints William 
ye Editor-in-Chief; Edward Ernest, Picture Book 

itor. 

Grove Press, 64 University Place, New York 3. (50) 

Fiction, non-fiction, college textbooks. Welcomes for 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


consideration MSS. of superior merit. Barney Rosset, 
Publisher and Editor-in-Chief. 

Hanover House. See Garden City Books. 

Hercourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
17. (120) Novels. Non-fiction; Biography, history. 
General literature. Children’s books, Textbooks, col- 
lege and high school. Tests, Roger Lennon; Trade, 
Julian P. Muller, high school, James M. Reid; college, 
William A. Pullin; juvenile, Margaret McElderry 

Harper & Brothers, 49 £. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(350) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel biography, popular history, etc. Text- 
books, medical, business, industrial monographs. Ju- 
veniles, all ages; fairy tales. General books, Director, 
Walter |. Bradbury; nature and outdoor books. John 
Macrae mystery, Joon Kahn; staple trade books, 
George W. Jones; juvenile books, Ursula Nordstrom; 
social and economic , Ordway Tead; college text- 
books, rei B. Demaree; religious books division 
—Director, Exman; Editor, Melvin Arnold; 
Bibles, Fred é ker; medical books (Paul B. Hoeber, 


Inc.), ‘Paul B. Hoeber. 

Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22.. 
(40) Regional, photographic, historical, biography, 
non-fiction, visual design, communication arts (tele- 
vision), architecture, decoration; juvenile, 
Especially interested in Americana 

Howthorn Books, 70 as Ave, New York 11, a 
subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 141 fch Ave., New York 10. 
(20) General non-fiction with emphasis on history, 
and popular science and American literature. Little 
fiction. Arthur W. Wang, Editor. 

Holt, Rhinehart, Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (100) Novels, all types. General non- 
fiction: American biography, criticism, general in- 
formation. School elementary and college textbooks; 
and records; translations. Graig Senft, School Depart- 
ment; Frederic Cushing, a Department; Robert 
Lescher, Trade Department 

Horizon Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. (10) 
Chiefly non-fiction; literary, biographical and auto- 
biographical, scientific, art and architecture; works of 
= especially those of reference value. Some fic- 

but only of high literary quality. Ben Rae- 


ditor. 

iain Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. (125) Fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile manu- 
scripts of general interest; elementary, high school 
and college texts, standardized tests. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. Non-fic- 
tion; books that appeal to a special market. Prefers 
preliminary summary. Clarence E. Farrar. 

Julian Press, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3. (10) 
General non-fiction; psychiatric; educational, re- 
ligious. Arthur Ceppos. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (100) Novels, high quality; non-fiction, not 
too technical; juveniles. College textbooks in social 
science, history, and English. 

Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (7) Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
A. L. Furman. Query. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (150) 
Novels, all types. Juenviles up to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non- fiction, adult and juvenile, all iy 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history. 
fiction, educational, and medical works. hoceos 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texes 


SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? Our 
members achieving success. Send for free brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
153 Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 


Sonnet Sequences 


formerly edited by Murray Marshall 

Edited by Henry Picola 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


SONG POEMS and | 


SONGS WANTED 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 


Begin at the beginning and end up most 
nsive course of its kind on 


le 
“tell how’ but a SHOW 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


P. O. Box 104 


. LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 


EDIT YOUR WORK 
Complete analysis and yg of mss., with tips to 
aid your future vias expert in this field; 
1,000 words— Query on books. 
ne return postage and fee. 
IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 


Unique Writers’ School dpmagres Salable Manuscript 
MY SEVEN BOO 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ 
Colony? June 15-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 

ings. Established 1938 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also e 
correspondence courses. Boston or Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


! 3.60 
WRITERS: TRY SHORT — 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! 

1—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 
ki or filler an 1c and i rated. Learn 

ho has sold count- 
magazines. Not a 
Personal criticism 
Marjorie M. Davidson 
Laceyville, Penna. 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW!.........$1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! ......... 2.50 
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Stevens, Tay Hohoff, Stewart Richardson, Corlies M. 
Eunice Blake (juveniles). Lynn Garrick, 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. (140) Fiction, biography, history, current 
affairs, juveniles, low, medicine, college textbooks. 
Ned Bradford. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Park Ave. 
So., New York 16. (8) Good fiction; non-fiction adult 
and occasionally juvenile; how-to books; psychology, 
psychiatry. that authors send 1-2 page 
synopsis of script and a brief biographical sketch be- 
fore submitting MSS. Catalog available to authors on 


request. Arthur Pell. 

s, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (60) Fiction, ‘general non-fiction, scien- 
tific and technical, religious, juveniles for children 
above 8, college textboo! ,and plays. General MSS., 
John L. B. Williams; college textbooks, Gordon G. 
Hill; juveniles, Bertha Gunterman; plays, G. M. 
Overacker. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(350) Books on every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, scientific, 
religion, world problems. Textbooks, sicence. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, 
all ages. A. L. Hart, Jr., trade department: Lee Anna 
Deadrick, juveniles. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (15) Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, travel, nature. Gift books. 
Donald Macrae. 

The McBride Co., inc. See Archer House, Inc. 

McGrow-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 

York 36. (400) Adult fiction and non-fiction aes 
texts; industrial and business books; school books. 
Whittlesey House (under juvenile), Blakiston Division 
(under Specialized), are departments of this firm. 

Meridian Books, 12 E. 2nd, New York 10. (25) 
Publishes only serious non-fiction. Depending on the 
manuscript, either royalty or outright fee. Publishes 
in soft as well as hard covers. Aaron Asher, Manag- 
ing Editor. 

Julien Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
(40) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction; biographies. Katheryn G. Messner. 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 425 Park Ave. So., New York 
16. (15) General fiction and adventure stories; no 
juveniles. John C. Willey. 

William Merrow & , Inc., 425 Park Ave. 
So., New York 16. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, 
juveniles. John C. Willey, Editor; Mrs. Connie Epstein, 
Juvenile Editor. 

Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. 
Mysteries. (A devision of Thomes Bouregy & 


pony.) 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (25) Non-fiction trade books. Peter Van Doren. 
Juveniles for ages 8-17, Elizabeth Tompkins. Sport 
books, John Lowell Pratt. Religious Editor, Robert 
Lutnes. 

New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
(20) Novels, non-fiction, ig gg criticism, Rages 
James Laughlin and Robert M . MacGregor. No un- 
solicited manuscripts. 

W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(50) General non-fiction, fiction, personal experience, 
politics, economics, etc. College textbooks. Young 
adult. Eric Swenson. 

Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (250) General non-fiction, religious, reference 
art, Bibles, college textbooks, paperbocks, medical 
music, 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Non-fiction coveri Ocean area West 
Coast, U. S. A; textbooks. S. M. Croon- 
quist. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (40) Business education, technical, college, arts 
and crafts, and general non-fiction. 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. (200) 
Religious, inspirational, self-help, biography, history, 
humor, photography, travel, non-fiction; teen-age 
and juvenile non-fiction; occasional fiction titles. No 
poetry, drama, mysteries, Westerns. Does not 
unsolicited fiction; query on non-fiction 

- Putnam’s Sons, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (100) Novels, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, 
biographies, reminiscences, history, travel, igre 
science, exploration, aviation, Americana, etc. Ju- 
venile fiction and non-fiction. Translations. Howard 


Rand MeNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
(25) Juvenile fiction and nonfiction, ages 3 through 
teens; not above 50,000 words. Mrs. Lillian Mc- 
Clintock, Editor of Children’s Books. Adult non-fiction, 
including adventure, exploration, natural history, 
Americana, Biography. Cynthia Smith, Assoc. Editor. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (140) Non-fiction; fiction, adult and juvenile; 
plays; poetry; translations; juveniles, extbooks. Albert 

rskine, Executive Editor. 

Henry Regnery Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4 (30)  Gorarel fiction and non-fiction, secular and 
Catholic. Jean Kellogg, General Editor; John Bettin 
Editor, Catholic Books. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Inc., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. Adult non-fiction; how-to-do-it books of 
varying lengths on non-technical subjects; juveniles 
supplementary readers written in the controlled 
vocabularies (photographic illustrations); good juven- 
iles for any age, minium 40,000. Juvenile 
Editor, Mrs. Pauline Belmont. 

The Ronald Press Company, 15 26th St., New 
York 10. (80) General non-fiction, professional refer- 
ence, and college texts in the humanities, socia! sci- 
ences, education, and fine arts; Health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation and sports; sciences; Business, ac- 
counting and Law, engineering and technology; Also, 
Hs Chronica Botanica Series’ and the Ronald Sports 

rary.”’ 

St. Martin's Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(80) Interested primarily in biography, history, social 
science, and novels. Also handles books of Mac- 
millan, London, and of Edward Arnold, London. 

Charles Schribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (100) General adult fiction and non-fiction; re 
ligious; juenviles; school and college textbooks. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, (150) General fiction; non-fiction, anthol- 
ee. ultiss Anne Tiffany, Editorial Dept. 

iam Sloane Associates, 425 Park Ave. So., New 
York 16. (25) Novels, non-fiction. John Willey, ‘Adele 
Dogan. 

The Stackpole Company, Box 269, Harrisburg, Po. 
(15) Trade Division—Non-fiction, especially outdoor 
books relative to hunting, fishing, guns, archery, 
conservation, civil war; Gunsmithing, military service 
division—technical “‘how-to” Military textbooks and 
guides. Also fiction and sar go books with a 
military flavor, Royalties. J. B. Sweet, Senior Editor. 
Americana, 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (30) How-to books, with or without illus- 
trations; and other non- -fiction. Inquire with details 
about your subject-matter, before submitting manu- 
script. David A. Boehm, Editor. Juvenile non-fiction. 
Royalty or outright purchase. 

Superior Publishing Company, 2809 Third Ave., 
Box 1710, Seattle eit Wash. Books of historical 
interest with emphasis. on expensive books with a 

igh percentage of photographs and rare pictures. 
No fiction or verse. 

Allan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York St., Denver 
10, Colo. (25) Belles- lettres, particularly poetry, liter- 
ary criticism, fiction; literary bibliography; occasionally 
other non-fiction. 

(Sege Books, c subsidiary imprint of Mr. Swallow's 
places se sag upon regional materials of the West.) 
Alan Swallow . Query. Do not submit unsolicited manu- 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Twayne Publishers, Inc., 3) Union Square, New 
Prom 3. (15) General non-fiction. Jacob Steinberg, 

itor. 

Frederick Unger Publishing Co., Inc., 131 23rd St., 
New York 10. (40) Non-fiction; reference books; 
technical; textbooks; paperbacks. 

Vanguord Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. (20) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, 
history, travel, popular science, politics. Juveniles. 
Evelyn Shrifte, President and Editor. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. (139) College and high school text- 
books; business, engineering, scientific, technology; 
informational; general non-fiction. 

Ives Washburn Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18. (25) Novels, serious works memoirs, non-fiction; 
juveniles. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (90) Juvenile books for age 8-15; young adult 
books for ages 16-21; religious books. Mary Pfeiffer, 
Juvenile Books Editor; Paul L. Meacham, Religious 


Books Editor. 

The Bond Wheelwright Company, Porters Landing, 
Freeport, Maine. (10) Non-fiction, especially scholar- 
ly and Maine regional books. Publishers also of 
American Saga Series, books on American businesses; 
—— Manual publishers. Mrs. Thea Wheel- 
wright. 

The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (50) Arts, crafts, popular medicine, refer- 
ence, history, travel, biography, religion, fiction. Wil- 
liam Targ. 

Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., 11 E. 36tth St., New York 
16. (25) General book publishers “‘open for anything 
that appeals to us. “Outright purchase or royalty de- 
pending upon negotiation. 


PAPERBACKS 


Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (65) 
Original novels 45,000-60,000 words; general, Old 
West, science fiction, detective mysteries with Ameri- 
can locale and contemporary theme. Also selected re- 
prints of hard-cover books up to 100,000 words in 
the case of modern novels, historical adventures, and 
war novels, also occasional non-fiction works, mainly 
self-improvement books. Donald A. Wollheim. 

Avon Book Division, The Hearst Corporation, 959 
Eighth Ave., New York 19. (100) Reprint fiction and 
some originals. Michael DeForrest, Editor-in-Chief. 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(96) Publishes original and reprints, fiction and non- 
fiction, in paperbound editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in war books (non-fiction), science 
fiction and topicals. 

Bantam Books, 27] Madison Ave., New York 16. 
(100) Reprints. Oscar Dystel, President; Richard E. 
Roberts, Managing Editor. 

Crest Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Fiction 
and non-fiction reprints and originals; novels, 
suspense fiction historicals; popular non-fiction. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. (85) Reprints and originals. Fine, 
Editor-in-Chief, Dell Books (reprints); Arlene Don- 
ovan, Editor-in-Chief, Dell Books (originals). 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Popular fiction and non-fiction; original publications, 
in paperbound editions; 35c, 50¢. Minimum advance 
royalty $2,000 upon acceptance; royalties paid on 
print orders, not on sales: 1.4c a copy ‘on the first 
200,000, 2.1c thereafter for book retailing at 35c, 
all subsidiary rights remain with the author. Mini- 
mum length 60,000 words. 

Lancer Books, 519 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Originals by prominent authors. 
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COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for PREE TALENT TEST 


2833 East Fourth Street, 
National City, Calif, 
Phone: GR 7-0700 
Rotes: Average 20c 
Dramatic Seri 


page; TV and 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
c sive course of its kind on the m 


Personal criticism included. Send 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


GHOST WRITING 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 
A client writes: “You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
les, Plays, Television, and 


Cc 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
2000. $1 per 1,000. Novels and Piays $15. Return postene 
each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, 
folder, “To the New Writer.” eae 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED MS. TYPIST 
$1.00 per thousand words 


PAT BERRY 
2608 F St. Washougal, Wash. 
Phone Temple 4-835-2585 


$179,741 TO WRITERS 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valuable! 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned $179,741 
to writers (mostly beginners) in the past six years. 
We will publish, advertise, distribute your book 
and pay you 40% of retail price. Send for FREE 
BROCHURE, AJ-8, Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. If we think your manuscript 
hes unusual publishing possibilities we will offer 
you a straight royalty, or will publish on a very 
reasonable or partial subsidy. 


scripts. Swallow Paperbacks, subsidiary imprint of 
Alan Swallow, Publisher, devoted to the quality paper- 
back, field, chiefly literary in interest, originals and “a 
reprints. 
(N72 and FREE 48-poge CATALOG 
THE DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
TYPING 
Y SUE WILSON 
I 
N 
G per page. 
Corrections: Minor, no extra charge. 
Carbon Copies: One, no extra charge; 
additional—2c each per page. 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not o “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
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Maco Magazine Corporation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, (10) Interested in seeing outlines on 128 
page books. Any non-fiction idea on any subject will 
be considered. The outline may be text or pictures or 
both. Mel Bookstein, Editor. 

Meridien Books, 12 East 22nd St., New York 10. 
(25) Only serious non-fiction. Publishes in hard as 
well as soft covers. Depending on the manuscripts, 
pays royalty or outright fee. Arthur A. Cohen, Man- 
aging Director. 

Monarch Books, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
send (10) Contemporary novels, historical novels, West- 

suspense stories. Overstocked on Westerns and 
historicole at the moment. Length, 45,000-60,000. 
No juveniles or non-fiction at present, Charles N. 
Heckelmann, Editor-in-Chief. Query before submit- 
ting any MSS. 

The New American Library of World Literature 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. (125) Signet 
Books—fiction of all kinds, chiefly reprint; mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction, Signet Key s—imagina- 
tive non-fiction; nature series, how-to-know, etc. 
Mentor larly non-fiction and new trans- 
lations of classics. Truman M. Talley, Editoial Vice- 
President. Does not actively solicit MSS., most ori- 
ginals being commissioned. Query by letter before 
submitting any 

Paperback Library, Inc., 152 West 42 St., New 
York 36. Quality paperbacks known as Bronze, Silver 
and Gold editions at 35c, 50c, and 75c. Query 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
(150) Reprints, classics, special originals. 

Populer Library, Inc., 355 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (100) Fiction, nonfiction, reprints and orig- 
inals. Query first on unsolicited MSS. Lengths 50,000 
to 70,000 words. Donald Fine, Editor-in-Chief. 

Premier Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Non- 
fiction originals and reprints in the fields of informa- 
tion and education and classification. 

id Books, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(100) Reprints, originals fiction, non-fiction. Query 
before submission. 

Universal Library, a Division of Grosset and Dun- 
top, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Samuel Blumen- 


JUVENILE 


Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. (20) Juvenile books fiction and nonfiction. 
Margaret Frisky. 

The Coach House Press, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. Children’s plays. O. M. Forkert, Publisher. 
Query in advance about all MSS. 

Holiday House Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juveniles of highest quality: non-fiction and 
fiction for older boys and girls; easy-to-read stories 
for younger readers. “Manuscripts with a plus value.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 Park Ave. So. 
sets York a, (40) Especially interested in fiction for 


adults; also lively scripts for pic- 

Maxton Publishers, 1012 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7, III. General juvenile publishers. 

Melmont Publishers, Inc., fic 4 Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Juvenile Books, fiction and non-fiction. 
Claire Nolte. 

— Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berke'ey 8, 
Calif. Good, publishable juvenile material for all age 

groups, fiction or non-fiction. Query on menchenen 
before submitting MSS. 

Peggy Cloth Books, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. Washable cloth picture books for youngsters 1 to 
3 years old. Outright purchase. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. (5) $e 
thologies of one-act plays, book length collections, for 
school age children, A. S. Burack. 

Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Top Quality Juvenile fiction and non-fiction 
for 2-13 years old. Query with outline. 
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The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex. (10) 
= juvenile fiction; textbooks. H. F. Teague. 


Bonks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dalles 1, 
Tex. (20) Textbooks, workbooks, including Elemen- 
tary French and Spanish, and juvenile non-fiction, 
games, novelties. W. A. Stigler. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. (30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
especially ag with contemporary background for 
ages 8 through 12. 

Whitman Publishing, Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (10) Stories for pre-school and young “ chil- 
dren; drawing for children’s books; games. Payment 
by arrangement. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. (A division of MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co.) 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 
10. Picture story books. P. Edward Ernest. Vice-Presi- 
dent; Doris Duenewald, Executive Editor. 


RELIGIOUS, HUMANITARIAN 


The American Baptist Publication Society. See 
Judson Press. 

C. & R. Anthony, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. See Master Publications. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
(35) Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, 
social problems, recreation, physical education, camp- 
ing, group work, education, guidance, sex, marriage, 
family life, inspirational. Query first. James Riet- 
mulder. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (10) 
Religious books. Outright purchase or royalty. Address 
Secretary of Literature. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. Fifth St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. (15) Owned by the American Luth- 
eran Church. Non-fiction, fiction, juvenile—aoll with 
religious implications or on definite Christian topics. 
Especially interested in reliigous and devotional liter- 
ature, theological work, Christmas literature. William 
H. Gentz. Outright purchase or royalty. 

Boker Book House, 1019 Wealthy St., Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. (20) Particularly interested in Bible 
study material and religious textbooks. No fiction. 
Cornelius Zylstra. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 7 E. 51st St. New York 
22. (5) Books for Catholics, any subject, Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Bivd., Box 179, St. 
Louis 66, Mo. (15) Christian Church: Disciples of 
Christ. Religious books and pamphlets. Darrell K. 
Wolfe, Director. 

Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tern. (30) Fiction ‘non-fiction, juvenile, ‘with religious 

sunt or purpose. W. J. Fallis, Editor. wa usually, 
eocuuenatly outright purchase of short MSS. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Christian Education Press, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (5) Devotional; theology; history; biog- 
raphy; Christian nurture, is; missions; 
ism; Christian education. Dr. Fred D. Wentzel. 

Comerdia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18 Mo. (15) Religious and devotional 
non-fiction books; religious novels. O. A, 

William B, Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson 
Ave., S. E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. (50) Religious 
works: theological, devotional, textbooks; also some 
fiction and juveniles. Query before submitting. 

Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive New York 
27. (20) Religious books (fiction and non-fiction), and 
plays, maps, filmstrips for adults, young people, and 
np Outright purchase. Does not buy unsolicited 


Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, ind. (10) Seeking 
pamphlet MSS. on all aspects of marriage and family 
life from a Christian ee Viewpoint. Willing 


t on acceptance 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIsT 


to explore new 


i 


depending on length, quality, research, Response 
within 2 wks. No fiction or book length MSS. Rev. 
Eric Lies, O.S.B., Gen. Mgr. 

. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. (10) Catholic non-fiction, 

Jewish Publication i of America, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2. (10) Jewish subjects. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of 
short stories; translations. Juveniles; Fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 

The Judson Press, Book Dept., 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (10) Serious but readable books 
dealing with all phases of religious life and thought, 
particularly as related to American Baptists. Very 
little fiction or poetry. religious or other. Frank T. 
Hoadley, Book Editor. Query before submitting MSS. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
(25) Catholic novels, biography, other non-fiction, 
current events, juveniles. Thomas B. Kenedy. 

Loizeaux Brothers, Inc., 19 W. 21st St., New York 
10. (5) Conservative Protestant. 

Master Publications, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (3) A division of C, & R. Anthony, Inc. Self-im- 
provement, inspirational, religious. Robert Anthony, 


Editor. 

Barlow Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (25) Religious non-fiction and textbooks, primar- 
ily for the Episcopal Church. C. P. Morehouse. 

Muhlenberg Press, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. (15) Book publishing department of the 
Board of Publication, United Luthern Church in 
America. Books on Christian theology, church organ- 
ization, Christian living and allied subjects; volumes 
which constitute ‘’tools’’ for pastors or church workers; 
a few works of fiction. Average length of MSS., 
80,000 words. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor-in-Chief; 
Albert P. Stauderman, Managing Editor. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. (65) Cath- 
olic novels, religious books, translations, reprints. 
John J. McHale, Editor. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. (35-40) In- 
spirational and devotional religious books; books re- 
lated to Sunday school and church work; occasionally 
biography or more general books that might appeal 
to the religious market. Length usually 40,000-90,- 
000 words. No verse or fiction. Frank $. Mead, Editor- 
in-Chief. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson 
3, N. J. (10) Catholic books, adult and juvenile. 

Schocken Books, Inc., 67 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Fiction; non-fiction, classics; special interest in Jewish 
subjects. Nahum N. Glotzer, Editor. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 64 University Pl., New York 
3. (30) Specializes ir: non-fiction for Catholic market 
—concentration in theological writing. Publishes some 


fiction, verse, juveniles, for Catholic readers. Philip — 


Scharper, General and Education Editor; Marigold 
Hunt, Juvenile Editor. Address MSS. to Editorial De- 
partment. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 10 Huron Drive, Natrick, Mass. 
(5) Religious books. A. Allen Wilde, Editor. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. (70) Religious novels, 
textbooks, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. Royalty T. A. 
Bryant. 


SPECIALIZED (Including Scientific and Technical) 


Academic Press, Inc., 111] Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(108) Scientific and technical. 

Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blyd., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. Aviation books of all kinds. 

All-Pets Books, Inc., P. O. Box 151, Fond du-Lac, 
Wis. Pamphlets and books by experts qualified to ad- 
vise pet owners and animal hobbyists. Assignment 
chiefly, but inquires are welcome. Always searching 
for top quality photographs. S. C. Henschel, Editor. 

Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (30) How-to-do-it books, Civil Service, non- 
fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. David Turner. 
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CARLTON PRESS Dept. A2H 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL 
During the summer months I will e you my com- 
lete service on manuscripts of 80, or m 
90c a 100 words. This incl correction 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, 
revising when I see I can a@ paragraph, or the plot, 
and finished typing for the lisher. 
Regular sae at per l words or 28c per page. 
College 


e advantage of my years 

graduate, a teacher, from a family of authors, and, most 
of all, I sincerely wish to help you succeed. 

Let me know 


Your friendly typist 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. i 
worldwide 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, 
fiction, non-fiction, text 
erly type nm ready. Free 
thousand word aver 
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LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Porticulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. BOX 146A New Uim, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c¢ per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; corbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 


2c per page. 
All work guaranteed to 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


55 East 86th Street New York 28, N.Y. 


NOVELS Ghosted 


Relectet Criticism won’t help unless you know how 
revise. 

Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an 
expert before you send it to the publisher. He de- 
mands a skillfully written and nicely edited manuscript. 
$3.00 per four c pages typed on bond. 
Terms, as convenient. 

Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for 


price. 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for 
authors. 
Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


Adams 


Marie 
1694 Bloir Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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P| R. 1, Curryville, Missouri 
service; 
revising, 
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h prop- 
IRMA A. BRINK 
27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (25) College Outline Series, digests of college sub- 
jects; Everyday Handbooks, factual books for the lay- 
man; University Paperbacks and American Author 
and Critics Series; U Books; scholarly reprints; college 
textbooks. John W. Barnes. 

Mr. Barrows & Co., Inc., 425 Park Ave. So., New 
York 16. (15) Homemaking, gardening, cooking, dec- 
orating, how-to, crafts, sewing John H. Lawrence, 
President; Miss Narcisse Chamberlain, Editor. 

Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(25) Serious non-fiction only science, philosophy, 
criticism, psychology, etc. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, Ill. (7) Textbooks and reference books on 
industrial education, home economics, driver educa- 
tion, high school mathematics, and art crafts. Paul 
Van Winkle, Editor. 

Berkshire Publishing Company, 18 Brattle St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (10) Regional and photographic 
books, engagement calendars, cookbooks, gift books, 
address books. Ruth V. Noble, Editor. Payment by 
mutual agreement. Query. 

Better Homes and Gardens Books, 1716 Locust 
Ct., Des Moines, lowa. An affiliate of Meredith Press. 

The Biakiston Division, McGraw-Bill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Medical sci- 
ences. William F .Keller, Editor-in-Chief. 

Chemical ishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (10) Chemical, technical, and scientific 


Comstock Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (8) Educational works on biological 
science; experimental textbooks. 

Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland, (5) 
Marine non-fiction; technical and how-to-do books. 
Subsidiary imprint: Tidewater Publishers: historical 
and general books on Maryland, Delaware, Virginia. 
Felix M. Cornell. 

Fairchild Publication, Book Division, 7 E. | 2th St.. 
New York 3. (10) How-to books in all types of mer- 
chandising. 

Forbes, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. (20- 
25) Business and financial non-fiction, textbooks, and 
general and technical books on investing. Malcolm 
. Forbes. 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave. 
Extension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (15) Law and business. 

Fountain Press, 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, W. 
C. 2, England, Photography, cinematography, tele- 
vision, and allied subjects. 

Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. 
Books on science, medicine, only. Mark Keller. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14. (10) Specialized publishers of non-fiction 
books on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. (10) Trade titles on weddings; 
speaking; business correspondence. Technical and 
educational books on agriculture, physical education, 
home economics, school law, athletics. Russell L. 
Guin, President; P. A. Sims, Editor. 

Carl W. James Magic Publications, 4854 France 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. Magic and conjuring. 
W. Hawkes. 

Judy Publishing Co., Box 5270, Main P.O., 
Chicago 80. (30) Dog books principally. Does not 
solicit MSS. Query Will Judy. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
6. (25) Textbooks and monographs; medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, nursing ,veterinary science, agricul- 
ture, general scientific books. 

H. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverly Place, 
New York 14. Philatelic books. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. (5) Industrial education, vocational educa- 
tion, homemaking, craft and guidance books; text 
books. W. D. Stephens. 

Meridith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 2 Magazines, ideas annuals and 
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pamphlets on home, rural, and farm subjects, Out- 
right purchase. 

Miliary Service Publishing Co., Consolidated with 
The Stackpole Co. 

Morgan & Morgan, Inc., 101 Park Ave, New York 
17. All subjects related to photography, especially the 
practical how-to-do angle. Willard D. Morgan, Presi- 
dent. Royalty or cash payment. 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(20) Law for the layman; international law and re- 
lations; non-fiction Textbooks. Contact Executive Edi- 
tor, Edwin S$. Newman. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. (10) How-to-do-it books, 100-200 pages. 
Also general interest book MSS. for men and boys 
over 16. Interested in ideas for books. John A. 
Linkletter, Editor. Pay on acceptance for articles for 
annuals; pay advance and royalties on book MSS. 

Science Research Associates, Imc., 259 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. Psychological tests for education and 
industry; school and vocational guidance books and 
materials; materials of instruction in English, reading, 
mathematics, Social studies and science; Better Liv- 
ing and Modern World of Science booklets. 

Sentinel Books Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3. Books on pets, arts, crafts, sports, edu- 
cation, entertainment, hobbies games, (18,000 words 
up.) Royalty; outright purchase L. Sackman, Man- 


aging Director. 

Si Boardman Books, Division of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7. (7) Trade, technical books on rail and 
marine transportation, carpentry, building. Russell F. 
Moore. 

Tax Digest, Inc., 1026 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. Tax guides, reference books and business 
record books. 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland Vt. (30) Books 
on the Orient, especially Japan; antique collecting; 
local histories and genealogies. (Main publishing of- 
fices are in Japan: 15 Edogawa-cho Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Meredith Weatherby, Editor.) 

Whiteside, Inc., 425 Park Ave. So., New York 16. 
Books in the field of social welfare including social 
work, adult education, geriatrics, public service, com- 
munity organization, recreation, guidance, and men- 
tal health. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. So., New 
York 16. (150) Scientfic, technical, and business 
books. 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., 428 E. Preston St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. (90) Medical. Dick M. Hoover. 

The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(5) Books for writers. A. S. Burack. 

Year Book Medical Publishers, Inc., 200 £. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11. (25) Medical. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Read- 
ing, Mass (7) College textbooks in science and en- 
gineering. Query. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass. (15) Elementary, secondary, college textbooks. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (15) School and college textbooks. Elementary 
Books, Mr. E. W. Smith; High School Books, Mr. 
Ralph H. Shawhan; Editor College Books, Dr. James 
U. Rundle; International Books, Mrs. Leroy L. Brugge- 
man. 

William C. Brown Co., 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
lowa. Textbooks, laboratory Manuals, and workioks 
from faculties of universities and colleges only. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. (8) Publishers of coljege laboratory 
manuals and preliminary textbooks. C. S. Hutchinson, 
Sr. 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (10) Elementary, 
secondary and college textbooks. Query. Right Rev. 
Msgr. James M. Magner. 
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The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1800 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill. College Textbooks in the social and be- 
havioral sciences. Irvin L. Grimes. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston 
17, Mass. (20) Textbooks for schools and colleges. H. 
C. Lucas, President; H. M. Halvorson, elementary 
books; R. B. Edgerton, high school books; James T. 
Edmonson, college books. 

Globe Book Co., Inc,, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (10) Basic and supplementary textbooks for 
elementary, junior and senior high schools use. Royal- 
ty 8%. S. M. Polter, President. 

D. C. Heoth & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. (40) Textbooks for schools, colleges. John 
S. Smyth. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. (10) 
College textbooks in engineering, accounting, busi- 
ness, industrial arts, fine arts, mathematics. Payment 
on royalty basis only. Editorial supervisor, John A. 
Wargo. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill. (35) College textbooks in economics and 
business; books for industry, Richard D. Irwin. 

Laidlaw Brothers. Thatcher and Madison, River 
Forest, Ill. Elementary and secondary school textbooks. 
Herbert L. McClure, Editor. Letters concerning manu- 
scripts should be addressed to John Laidlaw, Jr., 
President. 4 

The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (35) Medical, dental, nurses’ texts and 
reference books; college texts. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New 
York 3. Basic textbooks for elementary schools. Un- 
solicited MSS. seldom accepted. J. Kendrick Noble. 

Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Text- 
books, mainly college. Ernest Strauss. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., and Keystone Education 
Press, Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (5) High 
school basal textbooks, visual aids, condensed texts, 
review books, social studies pamphlets, guidance 
pamphlets, workbooks, educational devices. M. H. 
Kessel, President. 

John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 116 W. 14th St., 
New York 11. (30) Technical textbooks, including 
audio, radio, television, mathematics, electronics, nu 
cleonics, computers, space and general science, in- 
dustrial management. All levels. Peferred lengths 
25,000-50,000 words. Royalty advance on accept- 
ance, possibly outright purchase. Jerome Kass. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. See The L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, Inc. 

W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphio 5, Pa. Textbooks: medicine, surgery, vet- 
erinary, dentistry, nursing, college sciences, physical 
education. John L. Dusseau. 

Silver Burdett Company. Morristown, N. J. (10) 
High school and elementary textbooks; supplementary 
books, primarily informational; songs suitable for 
school music programs, Charles S. Ross. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc., A Division of 
Random House, 249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, 
N. Y. (Has obsorbed Ben. H. Sanborn & Co.) Ele- 
mentcry and secondary school textbooks. Trevor K. 
Serviss, Vice-Presdient and Editor-in-Chief. 

The University Publishing Company, 1126 Q St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb. Elementary and secondary textbooks 
only. Mrs. Magadalene Craft Radke. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco St., St. Louis 
26, Mo. (79) Elementary and secondary textbooks. 
Henry S. Thomassen. 

World Book Company, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(12) Elementary, high school, and college textbooks 
and standard tests. Dr. Ernest Hilton, Chief Editor for 
books, Dr. Roger T. Lennon, Chief Editor for tests. 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Non- 
fiction and scholarly books in philosophy. history, 
social science, etc. Query, Paul H. Rohmann. 
Catholic University America Press, 620 
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WRITING Fi 

Will Heideman’s new 1961 newly revised edition. ym ~ 
training or professional style and plotting technique 

Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household tips, 
rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 225 markets, a 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1.00 


today to: WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. BOX 146A New Uim, Minn. 


Poets: Prose Writers 


Modern style sells. | give creative instruction in modern 
technique. Send $1.00 with — (20 line limit) or 
1,000 words of prose for lysis according to an 
oblique approach to poetry and prose. 
Ruth Averitte, M.A. 
Member: Texas institute 
2253 Fairmount 


of Letters; Poetry Soc Ave. 
lof America. Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
— Accurate — Neat 


ions 
One Carbon if desired 


AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
387 Ward Ave. 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 


Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash! 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POL 
ritic. One Poem, One Dolor. 


Poetry C 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work —- Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. . Dallas, Texas 
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Michigan Ave., N. E. Washington 17, m Cc. (10) 
Query. Right Rev. Msgr. James A. Magne 

Columbia University Press, 2960 New 
York 27. (75) Non-fiction, reference books, history, 
economic, science, politics, sociology, education, re- 
ligious; textbooks, translations. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Cornell U niversity Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (35) Non-fiction, experimental textbooks, 
technical books, translations. Victor Reynolds, Univer- 


sity Publisher. 

Dartmouth Publications, Hanover, N. H. Publishers 
especially of regional and Dartmouth—related books. 

Duke U Press, Box 2297, College Station, 
Durham, N. C. (10) Scholarly books. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. (100) Scholarly books, non-fiction 
in all fields. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. (30) 
Non-iction, both scholarly and general interest trade 
books. Bernard B. Perry. 

lowa State University Press, Ames, lowa (10) Non- 
fiction, professional books in sciences and agriculture, 
engineering, veterinary medicine, economics, 
and books of regional nature about lowa and Middle 
West. Marshall Townsend. 

John Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (25) Non-fiction; scientific, history, 
literary criticism, political economy, medicine, general 
books. Harold E. Ingle, Director; John H. Kyle, Editor. 
Gewo A. Ballotti, Sales Mgr. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 

La. (15) Non-fiction scholarly books: biography and 
history, Southern, Civil War, American, general; po- 
litical science; literary critcism. Science books on 
geology, petroleum, physics, chemistry, agrictulure, 
mathematics. Trade books on all subjects. R. R. Elle- 
good, director and Editor. 

New York University Press, 32 Washington Place, 
New York 3. (25) Non-fiction in the fields of litera- 
ture, public affairs, science, medicine, law, and the 
arts. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (50) 
Non-fiction, for a scholarly audience, Herbert S. 
Bailey, Jr., Director and Editor; R. Miriam Brokaw, 
Managing Editor. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(20) Non-fiction, especially in humanities, general 
history including Byzantine and New Jersey, banking, 
and belles-lettres. Most titles on royalty contract. 


William Sloane. 
mm Methodist University Press, Dallas 22, 
Tex. (8) Non-fiction. Allen Maxwell. Query 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. (35) 
Scholarly works; all types except fiction, verse, plays. 
Leon E. Seltzer, Director. 
Syracuse University Press, Box 87, University Sta- 


tion, Syracuse 10, N. Y. (10) Non-fiction, technical, 
scholarly, anal educational. 

University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
(50) Non-fiction, scholarly or for general audience; 
translations, August Fruge. 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. (70) Non-fiction, textbooks, religious, 
medical. Roger W. Shugg, Director. 

University of Florida Press, 15 N. W. 15th St., 


Gainesville, Fla. (15) Non-fiction. Lewis F. Haines. 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (12) Non- 
fiction, scholarly works. Ralph H. Stephens 
University of Ilinois Press, Urbana, “5) Schol- 
arly non-fiction of specialized and general interest. 


University of Kansas Press, 114 Flint Hall, Low- 
rence, Kansas. (10) Non-fiction, works of rship. 
Regional material, exclusive of fiction and poetry. 


cl K. Hyder 
Room 72, McVey 


niversity of Kentucky Press, 
Holl, Lexington Ky. (10) Significant scholarly works, 
especially those dealing with the South and the Ohio 
Valley. Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 

The University of ‘Michigan Ann Arbor, 
Mich, (40) Non-fiction. Translations, Russian Lan- 
guage Program. Fred Wreek, Director. 

University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave., S. E. Minneapolis 14, Minn. (30) Principally 
non- -fiction, many types. John Ervin, Jr., Director; 
Jeanne Sinnen, Senior Editor. 

University of Nebraska Press, Adimnistration Hall 
Ill, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (7) General scholarly non-fiction, 
regional history, poetry. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. N. 
M. (15) Books in scholarly fields, and on Southwest- 


ern subjects. 

University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(10) Scholarly books and monographs on any subject; 
religious books (Catholic) of a scholarly nature. John 
P. Defant, Director. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (30) 
Scholarly non-fiction in all fields; Western Americana, 
history, literary criticism, musicology, biogrophy, 
technical subjects. Sovoie Lottinville, Director. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (20) Non-fiction, scholarly and 
general. Thomas Yoseloff, Director. 

University of Pittsburg Press, 3309 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburg 13, Pa. (10) Non-fiction; 
scholarly works. Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett, Editor and 
Director. 

University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
(10) Non-fiction. Query 

The University of , ere Press, U-T Publica- 
tions Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. (4) Non-fiction by 
University of Tennessee faculty members; other 
manuscripts particularly pertinent to the region. 
Louis T. Iglehart, Managing Editor. 

University of Texas Press, Austin 12, Tex. (15) 
Scholarly books and monographs and Southwest re- 
gional material. No fiction, poetry, or juveniles. Frank 
H. Wardlaw, Director. 

University of Virginia Press, Box 3786, University 
Station, Charlottesville, Va. (5) Non-fiction of his- 
torical, bibliographical, or literary interest; especially 
interested in American history. Charles E. Moran, Jr 
Director; Mrs. Emma H. ae Editor. 

University of Seattle 5, Wash. 
(10) Scholarly works. W. M. 

University of Wisconsin voce 430 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wis. (15) Non-fiction. Thompson Webb, 


Jr. 

Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 5, Tenn. (6) 
Non-fiction in the humanities, social sciences, medi- 
cine. David Howell Jones. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich. (6) 
Scholarly works and other books appropriate for 
university publishing. Dr. Harold A. Basolius, Director. 

Wesleyan University Press, 356 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn. (10) Scholarly non-fiction; books 
of regional interest and/or importance; poetry. Wil- 
lard A. Lockwood, 

— University Press, 149 York St., New Haven 


Conn. (50) Non-fiction. Yale Series of Younger 


salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge 
ROBERT OBERFI 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
If you have written short-shorts 

and handling fee: $3 =. 
ERARY. GENCY, Ocean City, New 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in Tams 
to all writers seriously i ge in writing this type fiction. 
RST LITERARY AGENCY, New Jersey 


which you think should 
10% commission on sales. 
Jersey 


Ocean City, 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. and remittance must 


reach us by the 28th of the second month re 

insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 

3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of 


end illustrated. $1. 


|. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


WRITERS’ CLUB (Doug ‘Orig- 


6 months’ includes 
WRITER'S Lillion Elders, WCC, 2815 
Chippewa Street, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. 
P. 0. Box 983, 


BOOKLETS filled with ideas. Themes. Send 
ized Service, 303-Sth Ave. NYC 16. 

You need rode IN WRITING—$1.00—Risser—30 W. 
Beyoud, Denver, Colo. 


lal Lesson, dime. Frankela, 
Send Stamp Personal- 
FOR WRITERS. If are a writer—Write!!! 
luable time an ex; | 
heave to do is write cround 
R PE ‘Ouse, 327 N. E. 14th St., Miomi 32, Fic. 


OLD VIOLIN FOR SALE with the following inscription copied 
“Antonious Stradivarius Cra F 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER 


Your book > be published, promoted, distributed 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


. it hes o vi pleasing tone and is in good 
and ond tentetive. Bert Barnett, 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 25. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR or Paul’s Photos, 


WRITERS. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 1 


DOCTOR RALPH NATHAN, Ps.D. 
Problems? Perplexed? Complete A One estion 
$5. Three $10. 026 43rd Avenue, 


San Francisco, 16, Califo 
PERSONAL RELIGIOUS 
confidentia Edwerd Johnson 


cerely, $2.00. 
Valier, Penn. 


FACTS, INFORMATION, RESEARCH from Nation’s Capital. 
Capital Writers Bureau, Box 1759, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 
OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—-PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER with creative flair for 
ords for new dimension—FILM- 


MARKET LISTS STILL AVAILABLE 


Little Magazines, October, 1960 

Juvenile Magazines, February, 1961 

Poetry (including light verse) March, 1961 

Fillers Markets, Conferences, April, ‘1961 

Greeting Cards, Plays, agg Nov., 1960 

Religious Magazines. October, 1960 

Company Publications, Sean Magazines. 
December, 1960 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

3365 Martin Drive 

Boulder, 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 
$2.50 for 1 year 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c¢ each) 


City & State 


SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 
MARKET LIST 


in the 
September AvJ 


Aucust, 1961 


) DUCTAL 


non-fiction, poetry, etc. 
Write for our free, illustrated 40-page booklet, “To 
the Author in Search of o Publisher.” Packed with 
ow your manuscript can be transformed into a 
Ev. writin: lem 
Penne. 
resea 
o list 
files. 
for 
709 Main %., as. 
= 
tographer-writer jeep re pu jen 
use. Good solery. Resume, samples to: Name 
Audio-Visual 
Detroit 32, Mich. 
Va 
¢ 
- / 
b 
EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
: Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and womea 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service .. . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FAEE. EVAN MOORE, box 968, Jacksonville, Florids, 
$1 


Next month in 


uthor 


ournalist 


By ROBERTA FLEMING ROESCH 


FRANK HARVEY says 
"U7 Were Starting te Write “Joday’ 


* BEHIND THE SIMPLE by Ralph Friedman 
* THE BEGINNING GAGSTER by Bill Dye 
* ABOUT COPYRIGHT by John Donovan 


Last-Minute 
@ Market Tipe 
from everywhere 


ee MARKET LIST OF SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for 


(50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) 


| 
| @ AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
| 
, $2.50 
| two Yeors, $4.00 


